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THE COMRADE CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Dawson's fertility in rapid telling phrase, phrase that tells upon 
the ears of hurrying passers-by, is matchless. That is why he preaches, 
not merely why he preaches so well. If he had not a message for to-day, 
a compulsory message, that your regardless ears hear and cannot escape 
from, Fe would not preach at all.” —7ke Expository Times. 


QUEST AND VISION. Essays on Life and Literature. 
Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


‘We have quoted this splendid passage . . . not only as an illustration 
of the broad and generous spirit in which Mr. Dawson writes, but also as 
a specimen of the brilliance of his style and the beauty of his language. 
The volume is rich with epigram, with exquisite quotation, with subtle wit, 
with rare facility of expression.”—Methodist Times. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MANHOOD: A Young Man’s 
Words to Young Men. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is a splendid book, full of a warm, sympathetic appreciation of a 
young man’s triais, Every page of itis worth reading. It never descends 
to mere commonplace Peutudes and often rises to a glowing eloquence 
that can hardly be read without producing some practical effect on the 
life of the reader.’—Church Bells. 


THE MAKING OF MANHOOD. Fourth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. . 


“There is a manly outspokenness in this book, as well as vision and 
sympathy, and an evident understanding of the needs and aspirations 
which determine the point of view in youth towards religion and literature, 
work and play, and the give and take of society. There are sensible and 
stimulating addresses in the volume, on patriotism, the gains of drudgery, 
the ministry of books, courage, the power of purpose, and allied themes. 
Everywhere Mr. Dawson succeeds in making his meaning clear, and his 
subject attractive. We like the book because of its freshness andits force, 
its candour of statement, and its courage in appeal.” —Speaker. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ENGLISH: A Popular 
Guidetothe Poets. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


“Mr. Dawson's book is a most impartial, discriminating, careful, and 
sympathetic survey, and should prove immensely useful to multitudes of 
capable readers whose leisure for systematic study is short.”—Zcho. 

“It is thorough and honest in every sense, the result of careful and 
loving study of the subject."—Glasgow Herald. 
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THE ENDLESS CHOICE 
Preached on Sunday Evening, February 9th, 1896. 


“He that loveth father or mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me: and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than Me is not worthy of Me.”—Mart, x. 37-39. 


NotTHING is more remarkable than the clearness, 
emphasis, and precision with which Christ pre- 
‘dicts the bitterest hostility and persecution of 
the world against His followers. Now, from one 
point of view, these predictions seem natural 
enough, but there is another point of view from 
which they astonish us. It is one of the truisms 
of history that every new idea comes armed with 
a sword, and has to fight for its life, and only 
triumphs by the bitterest warfare. But if we 
come to analyse what we really mean by such a 


phrase, we shall at once see that the ideas of 
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which we are thinking are mainly revolutionary 
political and social ideas. It is natural enough 
that a man like Mazzini should be persecuted, 
because the triumph of his ideas obviously im- 
plied the downfall of a great and prosperous 
tyranny. It is natural enough that the Nihilists 
should be persecuted, because their avowed object 
is to destroy a government and subvert a nation. 
There is nothing that the tyrant dreads so much 
as sedition, because sedition is disguised truth ; 
nothing the oppressor fears so greatly as criticism, 
because criticism is the sword of liberty. But the 
ideas of Jesus were not political, they were only 
in a remote sense social, and they occupied them- 
selves mainly with objects that had no relation 
to the transitory governments of His day. If 
there was one thing that Jesus was not, it was a 
patriot. If there was one thing that would have 
saved Him from being crucified, it was to have 
been a patriot. Barabbas was rescued from the 
cross because he was a patriot, a leader of a 
popular insurrection, a miniature Garibaldi who 
represented the patriotic passion of an enslaved 
people, But Christ told Pilate plainly that 
His kingdom was not of this world. He felt 
no indignation whatever at the Roman occupa- 
tion of Judeea, and disappointed all the popular 
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patriotic hopes of His time when He said, 
“Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cxsar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” He who would seek to explain the 
cruel hostility of the world to Christ and His 
followers on such grounds as these—and many 
have sought to do so—attempts an impossible 
task; for nothing is clearer than the fact that 
Christ was neither a politician nor a patriot, and 
that, had He been either, He might easily have 
escaped the cross. 

The same thing may be said, though with 
more reserve, about the social aspect of Christ’s 
message. In the accepted modern sense of the 
term Christ was very far from being a socialist. 
He made no attempt to alter violently the exist- 
ing conditions of society. He never said that 
it was a social outrage for a man to be poor, 
or a social crime for a man to be rich. He 
accepted the inequality of the human lot as 
one of the elementary conditions of society. 
And it may be further said, that His followers 
imbibed the same spirit, and viewed the world 
from the same standpoint. All that the first 
Christians asked of the world was that they 
might go about the business of their lives in 
quietness and meekness; and in an age when 
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Nero, that vilest of men, was the tyrant of the 
world, St. Paul could still counsel his followers 
to obey the powers that were, and honour exist- 
ing civil governments as the sword of God. St. 
Paul never even told the slave that he had a 
right to freedom; all that he had to tell him 
was to remember that he was Christ’s freed man, 
and a child of God. Now all this, if we think 
of it, is very striking; for it presents the early 
Christians to us as the most obedient and orderly 
citizens, whom Nero should have been glad to 
protect, for they were of all men the most con- 
tented and inoffensive, and the least capable of 
insurrectionary turbulence. Why then were they 
persecuted? What does it mean that from the 
very first they were hunted across the earth 
like vermin, and treated as the offscouring of 
all things? How was it that Christ predicted 
so emphatically the cruelest of fates for them, 
and that the prediction was so terribly verified ? 
We must look for the explanation in quite a 
different direction; and that direction is indi- 
cated for us in these passages. The simple fact 
was that Christ set up a new principle of attrac- 
tion and authority in Himself. Men were to 
do as He told them, to live as He lived, and to 
acknowledge His claim -on the soul as supreme. 
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The kingdom of God and His righteousness was 
the only real kingdom. If they obeyed Ceasar, 
it was not because they were his slaves; they 
were profoundly indifferent to him. If they did 
not seek to alter the structure of society, it was 
not because they approved of it; it was because 
they regarded it as beneath consideration. They 
lived in a world higher than this world, from 
which they regarded all the vexed conditions 
of earthly life with quiet contempt. The one 
thought that filled their souls was that Christ 
had died for them, that they were His, and that 
they would be with Him forever. The one goal 
of all their purposes was to shape their life by 
His will, to commemorate Him in their breaking 
of bread together, to remember Him until He 
came. It would have been quite vain that those 
who knew the real nature of their lives should 
plead with a Nero that they were harmless, 
docile, and innocent people whose only crime 
was a crazy illusion that a gibbeted felon was 
alive still, and was the Son of God: Nero, and 
all tyrants like him, felt instinctively that there 
was a subtle peril in the very idea. It wasa 
shifting of the centre of authority from Cesar 
to Christ; they might not confess it, might not 
even be aware of it, but the very principle of a 
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real divine authority over men’s souls was, in 
itself, a principle pregnant with insubordination, 
and in its essence absolutely revolutionary. It 
would have mattered little had they only lived 
lives founded on certain philosophical and ethical 
axioms uttered by the Man of Nazareth. The 
world was full of philosophic sects, and no one 
sought to interfere with them. If it came to 
that, Rome would have been quite willing to 
recognise Jesus as a misunderstood philosopher, 
and even to have honoured Him in the Pantheon ; 
for she was quite impartial in her contemptuous 
regard for the mere philosophical beliefs of the 
people whose countries she annexed. But it 
was the living authority of a risen Christ over 
the souls of men that inflamed her to the wildest 
fury ; it was the sense of another Power in the 
world, invisible and pervasive, which was draw- 
ing out the souls of men to itself; and the very 
fact that this Power was invisible made her 
dread and hate it the more. And it is just this 
principle of the supreme authority of Christ over 
the human soul which is stated in this passage, 
and which is given as the one cause of all the 
persecutions which were to redden the already 
reddened cross with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs through many generations —He that loveth 
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Sather or mother more than Me is not worthy 
of Me. 

These passages, then, state an endless choice, 
an endless quest, and an endless reward. First 
we have an endless choice—He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me. 
What is the choice? It lies not between some- 
thing unworthy and something worthy, but be- 
tween something worthy and something worthier 
—a good thing and a better, a right thing and 
a thing yet more ideally, more spiritually and 
supremely right. Begin at this point, then; let 
your thought rest here: there is always a plain 
average of what constitutes worthy human con- 
duct, but there is always something worthier and 
higher. You will remember how much Christ 
made of this, and how it entered into all His 
teaching. Publicans and sinners loved one 
another, He said: but what do ye “more than 
these” ? There were ninety and nine just men 
who needed no repentance for gross violations 
of right and virtue, but after all that was a poor 
boast if they had not the magnanimity of soul to 
rejoice with the angels of God over one sinner 
that repented. The young Ruler was the very 
type of spotless virtue, whose life was un- 
doubtedly beyond moral reproach; but if he 
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would be perfect there was much more that he 
must do and be. For Christ there was always a 
higher thing beyond the high, a perfection that 
went beyond virtue, a supreme worthiness that 
transcended all human standards, and the soul 
only reached its full growth as it aspired to this. 

Take for example those natural affections of 
which Christ speaks in this passage. ‘To love 
and honour one’s father and mother is not only 
a divine command, but it is a tradition honoured 
of all nations. Many of the finest legends of 
antique history have to do with filial obedience, 
and the sacrifices which sons have made for their 
parents. ‘The man who does not love his father 
and mother is a monster, and should be hooted 
out of the society of all decent and self-respect- 
ing men. But is this love of parents after all 
the highest thing in the world? It is one of 
the worthiest forms of human love, but is there 
no form of love that is yet more august and 
splendid? The moment we ask that question 
the reply leaps to our lips. We know that 
men have always counted the love of honour, 
liberty, and country so much higher and more 
compelling than the love of parents, that in 
the great moments of national disaster and 
tragedy they have never hesitated which to 
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choose. We know that there have been many 
instances—such as our own Civil War in 
England and the great Civil War in America 
—when entire households have been divided, 
and men have felt that though it broke their 
hearts to do it, yet they must leave father and 
mother, and even separate from them in anger, 
for the sake of a cause. We have all read 
stories of the father riding out one way, and 
the son another, to meet as foes upon the battle- 
fields of liberty; and while we have thrilled to 
the pathos of the spectacle, we have thrilled 
still more to its grandeur, its dignity, and its 
heroism. In a word, we have justified the act, 
and have never thought of doing otherwise. 
We have felt that there is a passion for prin- 
ciple, for right, for the ideal, that transcends 
all other passions. The others may be worthy, 
but this is worthier: to acknowledge the claim 
of others may be right, but there is a higher 
right which may compel us to abjure them: to 
obey the plain average of duty can never be 
wrong, but there may be a loftier duty which 
insists upon obedience, and the lower obediencé 
is swallowed up in the loftier. It is not that 
you cease to love—but there is something you 
love more; and it is only the unworthy soul 
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that cannot understand and will not accept such 
a truth as this. 

Look around in your daily observation of life, 
and does not the same principle affirm itself? 
There is a plain average of honesty, which is 
summed up in the commandment, “Thou shalt 
not steal.” But no one thinks of paying any 
ecstatic tribute of praise to the man who can 
only say, “Well, I have not stolen!” We do 
not take great credit to ourselves or expect 
public honour merely because we are not thieves. 
And why? Because we recognise that muni- 
ficence is more than honesty; that there is a 
higher sort of honesty which compels a man 
to ask what he owes in generous gifts to the 
unhappy; what he owes to the general welfare 
of society and the cause of progress; what he 
owes to his brother man and the generations 
that have bequeathed to him the care of this 
brother man. If a man cares nothing for this 
higher honesty, in course of time the growing 
conscience of the world condemns him, and tells 
him that there is a thieving which consists 
in not giving what is his, as well as in tak- 
ing what is not his. Here again there is 
a higher above the high—a worthier beyond 
the worthy; and it is only the unworthy 
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who do not feel it, acknowledge it, and act 
upon it. 

And all these things which we feel and own, 
these dim perceptions we have of ideal love, ideal 
justice, and ideal right, are brought to a head by 
Jesus Christ when He says: Tf a man loveth 
Sather or mother more than Me, he is not worthy 
of Me, There is a love beyond all earthly love 
—the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, 
There is an obedience of the soul to its in- 
visible King which transcends and absorbs any 
other form of obedience whatsoever. The purified 
and Christian soul knows no other master but 
Christ ; but Him she knows and obeys—knows 
as her intimate and sovereign Lord—and pro- 
claims :— 


Then through the mid-complaint of my confession, 
Then through the pang and passion of my prayer, 

Leaps with a start the shock of His possession, 
Thrills me and touches, and the Lord is there. 


Surely I catch the words of His revealing, 
Hardly I hear Him, dimly understand, 

Only the Power that is within me pealing, 
Lives on my lips, and beckons in my hands, 


The man who feels that Christ thus possesses 

him knows no counter-claim to His. He dare 

not hesitate when Christ calls; nay, more, he will 
B 
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not know how to do so, Every bond of custom 
or society, every tie of kinship, race, or country, 
is fragile as a thread of gossamer to hold him 
when his Master says, “Follow Me.” His whole 
earthly life is summed up in the saying—“ For 
me to live is Christ, to die is gain.” O my 
brother, this, and nothing less than this, is what 
is meant by being worthy of Christ; this has ever 
been the spirit of those who stand foremost in 
the annals of faith and martyrdom ; and let each 
of us, as this solemn voice searches our con- 
science, as this steadfast eye of Christ reviews 
our life, answer for ourselves whether we do in- 
deed count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

I pass over with a word the second aspect of 
the subject, which is the endless quest of the soul 
as it follows Christ. In nothing is the older 
literature of the world so rich as in allegories 
and legends of what this quest means. In 
medizval poetry we perpetually meet the story 
of the good Knight who rides out to find the 
Holy Grail, and it is perpetually used as a symbol 
of the quest of the soul for Christ, in which in- 
finite difficulties are surmounted, and great sorrows 
endured and overcome. In medieval biography 
we have such lives as those of Francis of Assisi, 
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and Catherine of Siena, the crowning glory of 
whose experience is that after years of struggle, 
and prayer, and purification, Christ appears, and 
gives them His very heart, and takes theirs in- 
stead into His own bosom. It is related of 
Catherine that when she lay ill, one said to her, 
“Mother, how you are suffering!” She replied, 
“T feel a gentle trouble in my side: I think I 
know now how my Lord suffered when one of 
His hands was already nailed, and they drew the 
other arm with such violence that the ribs were 
disjointed.” Do not we ourselves sing, in one 
of those great Latin hymns which expresses the 
religious ecstasy of a generation long since passed 
away ?— 
My heart to Thee I give for aye, 
O Jesu, sweetest, best ; 


Thy heart to me give Thou, I pray, 
O Jesu loveliest. 


What does it all mean, this rapture, this ecstasy, 
this passion for complete union with Christ which 
finds its symbol in the touching dream of the ex- 
changed heart? It means the quest of the soul 
for Christ, taking up the cross of pain, and igno- 
miny, and self-discipline, and death, with glad- 
ness, if Christ may be only thus attained, and 
found, and followed. Read the records of early 
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martyrdom, and you will find what it means; you 
will know what was that sublime “inebriation” 
of the martyrs, as it has been called, which sent 
men and women, and even children, to the cruelest 
death, with songs upon their lips, and ecstasy 
shining in their eyes. They took up the cross 
and followed Him, and even contended for the 
joy of being crucified for Him. Not to have 
done so would have been infamous, would have 
been to prove themselves unworthy of Him. 

And again I ask, is that how we feel towards 
Christ? For, as the choice between Christ and 
the world is endless, so is martyrdom for Christ 
endless too. Although the days of martyrdom 
are past, it is not because occasions for martyrdom 
are past; is it not rather because the spirit which 
makes the martyr is no longer in us? Are there 
not for each of us a hundred ways of taking up 
the cross and following Christ, from which we 
wilfully turn away our eyes? Every one will 
recall the beautiful tradition of how Simon Peter 
thus turned his eyes away from martyrdom, and 
how Christ met him and rebuked him. The scene 
is Rome—the time the persecutions under Nero 
—and the little frightened flock appeal to Peter, 
telling him that his life is so sacred and necessary 
to the Church, that it were wise and well for him 
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to flee. So Peter goes out by stealth into the 
starry night, and flees across the Roman Cam- 
pagna, till suddenly a great awe arrests him, for 
he sees one like unto the Son of Man coming 
slowly along the road to meet him. “ Whither 
goest thou, Lord?” says the trembling apostle. 
“T go,” replies his Master, “to Rome, to suffer 
in thy stead.” And at that saying Peter feels 
again as he did outside the Judgment Hall, and 
beside the Sea of Tiberias, and without a word 
turns back, his Master walking with him, and 
enters Rome again, knowing that he goes to death. 
And it is even so Christ meets us still when we 
flee from duty, when we shun the difficult Gol- 
gothas of truth, when we seek to save the life of 
the body by sacrificing the life of the soul, and 
in the night we hear the voice that cries out of 
the starry quiet, “ He that taketh not his cross, 
and followeth after Me, is not worthy of Me,” 
These tragic crises of the soul are not peculiar to 
a past age of struggle; they are happening every 
day.. They have happened before now to us, 
and we have cried in an agony of self-abasement, 
“ Lord, it is true: we are not worthy of Thee.” 
Shall we not also turn back as Peter did, and 
with the Master at our side face all fates, know- 
ing, as Peter himself puts it, that “to this 
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suffering we are also called, because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that we 
should follow His steps” ? 

The endless choice, the endless quest, but 
finally the endless reward. “He that loseth 
his life for My sake shall find it.” 

The whole problem lies in the one question, 
What is life? What is it that constitutes the 
real life of aman? ‘There can be no hesitation 
about the reply. We know that honour, virtue, 
truth, sincerity, reverence for the ideal, and 
fidelity to it, constitute the real life of every 
man. ‘To sacrifice these things is death indeed. 
It is not of the smallest consequence what you 
may gain, or appear to gain, by that sacrifice ; 
be sure of it the utmost gain is loss. The man 
who finds or saves his life by cowardice or dis- 
honour, by accommodation of principle or com- 
promise of truth, has ceased to live. He may 
still move about the world an eating, drinking, 
and digesting animal; but his manhood is for- 
feited. To that great question of the apostle, 
“QO death, where is thy sting?” Christ would 
have answered instantly, “In Mammon.” To 
the man given over to Mammon, by which 
Christ meant the spirit of the world, the things 
of the divine spirit are as though they were 
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not, for the eyes are sealed that they cannot 
see them, and beyond the things of the present 
yawns only annihilation and silence. To the 
servant of Mammon death presents only terror, 
and the one dominant instinct of being is, “ All 
that a man hath will he give for his life.” It 
is by believing that cynical philosophy—that 
diabolical philosophy we might call it, for it 
is the devil in the book of Job who is credited 
with it—that men lose their lives. The martyr 
for truth has not lost his life—he has found 
it. The man who escapes the hostility of circum- 
stance by denying truth, has not saved his life 
—he has lost it. The missionary and the 
apostle prove daily that losing is finding; the 
more they lose for Christ, the more they gain 
of inward peace and ecstasy. The man who 
will not permit his comfort to be marred by 
even an inconvenience endured for Christ, knows 
that his finding and gain are losing—he gains 
his gold, but loseth himself. And says Jesus 
Christ, in that great appeal which seems to 
clamour on our ears day by day as we move 
through a world of casuistry and compromise, 
“What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 

Men speak much to-day of the end of the age, 
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and would fain persuade us that dulness and 
weariness have fallen on the world, that the 
capacity of joy is dying, that the very word hap- 
piness is ceasing to have significance, and will 
be eliminated from the dictionaries of the future. 
But there is one form of happiness, nay of ecstasy, 
still left which every man may know, and which 
is denied to none—the ecstasy of sacrifice. You 
have tried the ecstasy of finding, and have found 
many things in life that were pleasant till they 
palled upon you: have you tried the ecstasy of 
losing? You have tried the ecstasy of hoarding 
money—have you tried the ecstasy of giving it? 
You have tasted the joy of getting—have you 
tried the joy of relinquishing things for Christ ? 
It is a real joy; and, so far as I know, the one 
joy that endures. Men never come so near 
felicity as when they are giving themselves and 
all they have to the service of Christ. There is 
only one class of biography whose last pages 
have the note of triumph—it is Christian bio- 
graphy.. As for the others—the lives of those 
who became merely great, or famous, or wealthy, 
or successful—there is not one whose last act is 
not played out upon a darkened stage, amid the 
wailing trumpets of regret. But in all ages 
men and women who have lost or given all for 
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Christ have known felicity, and have been happier 
in their deprivations than the others were in their 
gains. For the jaded soul Christ gives one un- 
failing recipe: give instead of get——minister 
instead of being ministered unto—lose instead 
of gain; for so comes peace eternal to the soul, 
and the inalienable reward that ‘“‘ He who loseth 
his life for My sake shall find it.” 

This, then, is the great final law which Christ 
enunciates: that we only truly live as we develop 
toward Him, and we die as we develop away 
from Him, Many-a child, and perhaps many 
a grown man too, has sometimes thought it 
strange that a land which we know to be all 
sterile and frigid with eternal cold, dark, flower- 
less, and empty, should be called Greenland. 
Yet the name has not been given in irony or 
derision—for once it was a land of greenness, a 
garden of perpetual summer.. Whence then is 
the change? Merely this: that, in some mystic 
fluctuation of the firmament, the course of the 
earth has been slightly altered, the once flower- 
ful land has turned away from the sun, and the 
great exterminating ice-ocean has rolled over it, 
and sealed it as a tomb is sealed. So it is with 
men who turn from Christ, and develop away 
from Him instead of toward Him. ‘The only aim 
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worth pursuit in life is to be like Christ—to 
follow Him, and obey Him—to make choice of 
Him before all things, and serve Him: for he 
that taketh not up the cross and follows Christ 
is not only not worthy of Christ, but he is not 
worthy of himself, nor of his soul, nor of those 
divine instincts and aspirations which God has 
placed in the soul, as a witness of Himself, 
and a guide to us upon the way that leads to 
His eternal joy. O my brothers, think of these 
things—think of them as you go out to live the 
life of this week; measure your lives by the 
standard Christ has given you, and remember this 
saying of one of our greatest modern teachers, 
John Ruskin: “He only is advancing in life 
whose heart is getting softer: whose blood 
warmer: whose brain quicker: whose spirit is 
entering into Living Peace. And the men who 
have this life in them are the true Lords and 
Kings of the earth—they—and they only.” 
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REUBEN 
Preached on Sunday Evening, December 2nd, 1894. 


** Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.”—GENESIS xlix. 4, 


THERE are two scenes in the life of Reuben 
which compel attention, the one by its pathos, 
the other by its tragedy. Reuben is the first- 
born child of Jacob, and listen to the language 
in which his father describes him—‘ The ex- 
cellency of dignity, and the excellency of power.” 
Who of us has ever been able to imagine or 
comprehend the pride and joy with which our 
parents watched our growth, and anticipated the 
course of life for us? Sometimes in—still-sad— 
-hours—of—reverie we catch some faint glimpse 
of what this meant, and we confess, with a 
remorseful pang, how often our follies must 
have brought anxious hours and sleepless nights 
to our parents, and how little we appreciated 
the wistful hope and fear with which they 
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regarded us. We-speak-lightly.of.the.escapades- 
of boyhood, the failures and perhaps dishonours 
of our schoolboy days, and do not understand, or 
only partially discern, that what was frolic to us 
was a tragic care to those who stood watching 
ourcourse, fearful for-our-fate. There is nothing 
more touching and noble than this relation of 
parent and child. We feel the thrill of the 
parental passion in these words of the dying 
Jacob, and we catch the vision of the past. 
We see Reuben, the first-born child of prayer 
and infinite hope-—beeutiful“in™ bake = 


agile grace— 


Dilated nostril, full-of youth, 
And’ forehead royal-with the truth, — 


growing up in manly dignity, watched with 
affectionate pride, standing in the sunlight of this 
great dawn of society with vast potentialities 
in him, and it is a perfect picture of perfect 
youth. There are eyes that have seen in us 
the same vision. Every-ehild-is-a—divine-apoca= 
lypse in--which the secrets of the future are 


‘hidden. very father sees in his child an 


apocalypse of hope, and little as he may seem to 
answer to the words, the child is evermore to 
him excellent in dignity and excellent in power. . 
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)~ That is the pathetic and beautiful aspect of 
‘Reuben’s life; but it has also a tragic aspect. 
Parents are not wholly blind even in their love, 
and doubtless the eyes of Jacob discerned early 
in his first-born the seeds of dangerous ten- 
dencies. Buoyancy, and bright vivacity, and 
manly-beauty he had, but there were also other 
significant elements—a weakness of the will, a 
lack of firm and resolute principle. Were there 
not such elements in Jacob himself? Had it 
not taken all the discipline of a long life to 
overcome them, and to weld the perilous dis- 
turbing fluids of inconstancy into the hard 
concrete of honourable character? The chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link, and this 
flexibility of principle was the weak link in 
Reuben’s character. | 

And here we come upon one of those deep 
and alarming truths of heredity which may 
well give us pause, namely, that the trans- 
mitted factor of weakness rarely takes quite the 
same form, but reveals itself often in a form dif- 
ferent but far more fatal. Lack of stability of 
principle made Jacob shifty and unscrupulous, 
but it never made him immoral. He had many 
faults, but his sins were sins of the spirit and 
not of the flesh. In Reuben the transmitted 
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element took a new form, and he was vicious. 
For gain and success, at the price of mean 
shifts and relentless craft, he probably had no 
taste; but he had no will to resist the sins of 
the flesh. Jacob viewed such sins with horror. 
Reuben probably viewed such sins as Jacob’s 
with scorn; but they were in reality evil blos- 
soms of one root. And so, at last, the tragic 
hour strikes when Reuben is undone; when he 
commits a sin of the flesh, at once most hate- 
ful and intolerable; and the whisper spreads 
that Reuben has made himself vile, and he who 
was excellent in dignity has become contemptible 
in sin, 

Of that which followed we know nothing; 
but we may easily complete the picture from 
the vivid imagery of these words. There were 
doubtless tears and protestations, the plea of 
strong passions and vehement temptation, the 
usual apologia of the weak man. ‘There were 
attempts to recover the lost excellence of dignity, 
but a sin such as Reuben’s saps the founda- 
tion of all dignity, and hangs like a cloud of 
shame across a man’s life. It was not that he 
became wholly vitiated; he did not; and the 
picture is all the truer to life because it does 
not obscure the really fine points of Reuben’s 
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character. For it was Reuben who protested 
against murdering Joseph, and saved him from 
the jealous fury of his brothers; it was Reuben 
who afterwards, with noble passion, turned to 
Jacob and said, “Slay my two sons if I bring 
him not to thee!” It is one of our common 
errors to accuse the man who commits a sin 
that is specially abhorrent to us of being guilty 
of every other kind of sin; whereas it often 
happens that such a man may be far more 
generous, more amiable, and, perhaps in nine 
points out of ten, a really better man than his 
accuser. But that is not the point; the point 
is that, as the years wore on, Reuben’s character 
did not harden into firmness, but remained fluid 
and undisciplined still. He did not excel—he 
had none of that firmness of fibre which assures 
excellence. It became clear that he was not 
fitted for the headship of the clan; that head- 
ship had passed by right of natural endowment 
to the youngest brother of all, who had resisted 
the very temptation before which Reuben had 
succumbed, and had built up for himself an 
everlasting name. The end had now come for 
Jacob, and with the clear prevision of a dying 
man he saw these things; and he uttered his 
sad but true verdict upon his eldest-born : 
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“Unstable as water, thou shalt not en- 
dure.” It was sad, for it was the record of 
the deposition of a man who had in him fine 
points and noble qualities: it was true: and 
through all the long ages that followed, no 
prophet, no lawgiver, no poet, no great and 
honourable man arose from the effete tribe of 
Reuben. % 

Now, what] 2 are the elements of Reuben’s 
character which bring this) ‘story of.antique-cen== 
turies into touch with our modern life 2] [First of 
all, he was a youth of impulse, and of this the 
word used gives a striking indication. Literally 
it is—Bubbling up or bubbling over like water, thou 
shalt not excel. How-suggestive.the-phrasel. His 
nature was full of effervescence—the bright bub- 


2 


bling up of vivid life, of fancies, hopes, purposes, 
effervescent nobleness, effervescent baseness—a 
sparkling water, quick to rise, and as quick to 
fall again, HKke the—silver_spire.of—a—fountain 
spouted~into-mid-air.for an.instant,and-the next 
dissipated _anddyingaway in “mean~tricklings:- 
When the hour for noble action strikes, he is 
ready; his impulse bubbles up quick and strong, 
and he will not let his brother die: but also 
when the hour is dark and silent, and he is 


alone with a powerful seduction of the senses, 
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the base impulse masters him,, and-it~is--hell-., 
fire.that—bursts-up..in.his..heart,-and’the black 
water..of..vice.whichstainshis life. There are 
Lae 
many men. who_bave...little power of impulse, 
and—-their stability is really inertia; neither 
for good nor evil will they ever he active. 
But those who at once inspire both hope and 
dread are the youths of quick and vivid impulse. 
They thrill easily—as easily to evil as to good. 
They can say and do generous things, but their 
very lightness of temperament makes them the 
BL. sport-of-infamous temptations. / Look round, and 
begin to count upon your fingers those who have 
wasted the treasure of life and missed the path 
of excellence, and how often do you find that, 
like Reuben, they were youths of fine powers, 
and qualities, and sympathies? Foolish—yes; 
but not lethargic, not stupid, not inert; the 
stupid and lethargic could never feel their temp- 
tations. ‘They were the very reverse of this: 
all too volatile and easily impressed, gay and 
gallant with unthinking heedlessness of temper 
—the blood bubbling in their hearts with the 
quickest life—and they were betrayed by their 
impulsiveness, and lost to truth and honour by 
their lack of seriousness. When the black squall 


breaks across the sea, it is the yacht, which a 
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moment before seemed a beautiful winged bird, 
that is swept away; the dingy hull of the coast- 
ing collier rides unhurt. And so it is with the 
men who have the finest gifts of fascination, and 
are clothed with the fairest promise of the morn- 
ing—it is they who are oftenest lost in the 
~ storms of life. Their power of impulse is great 
and vivid, but their impulsiveness is not balanced 
by that strenuous seriousness of purpose without 
which the goal of excellence is never won. 

Do not let it be supposed that I undervalue 
the power of impulse. I applaud it, I appraise 
it as one of the highest gifts of man. Rs true, 
as Browning has put it, that one flash of noble 
impulse may seem, when we sign the finis on 
the last page of life, the best thing our life has 
known or done. 


Just this or that poor impulse, 
Which for once had play unstifled, 
Seems the whole work of a lifetime, 
Which away the rest has trifled. 


And why is it worth so much? Because it 
was a noble impulse, and because it was applied 
nobly. But for us the lesson lies in a different 
direction: it is the lesson of the entire futility 
of impulse in itself to make life noble, and the 
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likelihood of meré impulsiveness betraying men, 
who have no more solid qualities in their moral 
outfit. Reuben had fine impulses, as—we~have— 
seen.;. but they did not prevent his fall into the 
mire of horrible uncleanness. Peter had the 
quickest and most generous impulse when he 
said, “I will go with Thee to prison and to 
death,” but it did not prevent him denying 
Christ with oaths and curses, The great busi- 
ness of life is not to feel finely, but to do finely ; 
and woe be to him who puts fine feeling in the 
place of fine action, For-sueh-a-man.there-comes, 
at last an hour when his impulse flies toward 
some incredible seduction, as the magnet t6 the 
steel, and leaves the soul faint and weak; when 
in the stress of emotion right and’ wrong are 
confused, and, like Peter, he can think it possible 
to stand in the outer court’among those who 
blasphemed Christ, and still be true to Him: or 
some hour, it may be,-when the real poverty of 
his nature is made_-plain to him, the vital lack of 
equipoise and stability, and in spite of impulses 
that can be fine and true, he is swept away by 
impulses’that are cowardly or carnal, and his life 
fallsinto ruin and moral dislocation. Therefore 
A say that admirable impulses are not a sufficient 
“equipment for the-real stress~and strain of life, 
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and.never.can be... The great. business of life-iso- . 
to act nobly—not to feel nobly;~and the only 
practical use of fine feeling is that it may become 
the-weapon-of-fine-achievement---—But jn this 
bright unstable Reuben there was an immense 
fund of feeling, and little more. He feels nobly 
about Joseph, but, on that fatal day beneath the 
towers of Edar, he fell ignobly too; and in the 
presence of his clamorous brothers he is as little 
capable of rescuing Joseph as he was capable, in 
the presence of that great temptation at Hdar, to 
resist the promptings of the flesh, And thus it 
was said of him, surely more in sorrow than in 
anger, with infinite mournfulness over infinite 
failure: Unstable as water, thow shalt not excel. 
Oh, why will not men learn—when will ae 
understand, that there is but one right thing in 
all the world, and that their only safety is in 
doing it? when will they learn that a double life 
is a doomed life, that to act two parts is indeed 
possible to a man, but not to be two things; 
that the inexorable pressure of life forces us to 
take sides on all great moral issues, and that 
there is no half-way house of compromise where 
it is possible to find refuge? When will they 
understand that Jesus spoke the exact truth 
when He described mankind as sheep and goats, 
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as good and evil, as for Him or against Him, and 
admitted no other description of the human race 
as possible, no other position as tenable to any 
man? But men will not understand this until 
some terrific shock of ruin overtakes them, and 
then they see that they stand where they least 
expected to stand, and are in reality what they 
never imagined themselves to be. They poise 
themselves adroitly for a time between good and 
evil; they speak both sides fair; they even pride 
themselves upon that breadth of tolerance which 
allows them to include good and bad alike in 
their friendship; they become dexterous contro- 
versialists, ready to argue that to walk on both 
sides of the way at once is the highest wisdom 
of man; they aim at making the best of both 
worlds, and even write books to prove how per- 
fectly easy it is to do so; they skate over the 
thin ice of temptation with so agile a grace that 
they make others almost believe that it is the 
highest achievement of which man is capable, 
and the sole purposé of his existence to do 
it well; and naturally they regard with aver- 
sion all blunt and honest natures, all decisive 
and determined characters, and pride themselves 
upon their suavity, their charity, their breadth, 
their sympathetic understanding of all kinds of 
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men, until at last the crash comes, the ice 
breaks, and they find themselves immersed in 
some tragic disaster, and overwhelmed in some 
irreparable disgrace. If the revelation comes 
not here it comes hereafter when they face 
the Judge, who recognises only two classes of 
men, only the sheep and the goats; but usually 
—and shall we not say mercifully—it does come 
here. And then they loathe themselves. Then 
they see too late that the only safe course is 
the honest course. They find out too late the 
truth of the maxim which even pagan writers 
urged as indisputable, that evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners. They find them- 
selves in some terrible emergency rudely hustled, 
by circumstances which they cannot resist, into 
their real position as traitors to the truth, and, 
while yet they cannot realise what has happened, 
the cock crows, and the Saviour has passed them 
with heart-breaking reproach in His eyes,. and 
they go out to weep bitterly. That bright 
eager enthusiasm of theirs was after all but as 
the bubbling up of water, and, unstable as water, 
they did not excel. 
——“But there is a second element in Reuben’s 
story which is suggested by the words which the 
dying Jacob used. ‘The water that bubbles up, 
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variable and intermittent, is suggestive of the 
versatility of impulse; but the word unstable 
opens a further range of thought. Unstable as 
water—the phrase is so exquisitely accurate, that 
it has become proverbial. Water—what can you 
make of it, or do with it? You can build nothing 
out of water. H-hes—flashing-for-an-instant—in 
your hand, and is lost for ever. It is the yery 
symbol of variableness in the clouds, which come 
with their gift of rain, we know not whence, and 
vanish we know not how. It is the very symbol 
of treacheries in the sea, which alternates storm 
and sunlight, and woos men to its gleaming arms, 
that it may cover them up for ever in the dark- 
ness of its unplumbed heart. You may draw 
your line of foam upon’ it, but how quickly it is 
lost, so that poor Keats could find no truer image 
of the apparent futility of his life than to say his 
name was writ in water. You cannot chain it 
nor command it; the most that is permitted you 
is to“use it, and such use is evermore tempered 
withfedr. It is not alike two days together— 
nor two hours: impermanent, unresting, variable 
—what emblem is there that so impresses on the 
mind the fact of instability as water? And 
that was Reuben’s case. He was not only a 
youth of impulse, but his impulses were variable. 
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He followed nothing to an end. He-built-up-no 
sound edifice. of..excellenceé, because he was as 
ene’ who..built-with water: He wished to excel, 
as all men do who are not abject imbeciles; but 
his wishes came by fits and starts, and there was 
no continuity of purpose. And it was because 
Jacob had seen this fickleness of purpose, and 
marked this variableness of mood, that he said of 
him—impermanent;—elusive;—variable.<. “Unstable 
as water, thow shalt not excel, | 

Jacob saw init hisson. Oh, have we not seen 
it in ourselves, and others? How often have we 
met the youth who begins and fails; nay, how 
often have we played the part ourselves? We 
have begun some study, some theme, and have 
been absorbed in it for a time, and then have 
tired of it We have taken up some civic or 
social task for a month, a year; and then, 
because no golden bell struck the millennium, 
and the night was still dark, we tired, we fell 
away. We have struggled to be Christians for 
a week, a month; but when persecutions have 
arisen, the good seed has withered away, because 
there was no depth of earth, We have formed 
a hundred programmes, and not one has ever 
reached its consummation, There are men who 
spend their lives in forming noble schemes of 
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conduct and forgetting them. ‘Their lives are 
placarded with unfulfilled programmes. If wish- 
ing could win excellence, they would long since 
have stood crowned in the market-place. When- 
ever there dawns some day of fair and singular 
brightness they say to themselves : “To-day I feel 
strong. I can do anything to-day. I will begin 
my new scheme of life to-day, and stimulated by 
this cheerful sunlight, I will start at full speed 
for the goal of excellence.” But if the next 
day sky and mind are clouded, and the goal no 
longer glitters on the distant heights, they pause, 
they tire, they retreat. Ah! do not let us smile, 
for what is there more truly tragic than this? 
Think of how the father of such a son must feel ; 
think how often Jacob marked these bright 
flashes of energy in Reuben, and said, “ At last 
he is going to do well—at last, at last! 7 And 
then the next day came, and the energy had died 
away, and the years wore on, and he was mature 
man, and still his sail hung slack in the breeze— 
till the final verdict was wrung from the disap- 
pointed watcher: Unstable as water, thow shalt 
not excel. 

No; for| whatever is uncertain in the conduct 
of life, this is sure: nothing of goodness or of 
wisdom can be won without effort, and that not 
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the effort of an hour, but of a lifetime: effort 
that is never relaxed, never variable, never inter- 
mittent; and which, by virtue of its great 
endurance, in the end wins the great reward. 
Not alone in spiritual things, but of all the tasks 
in life it may be said, “ Blessed is he that en- 
dureth to the end, for he shall be saved.” | 

And now, let me ask finally, What is our 
remedy? Who has not mourned his fickleness, 
his frailty of purpose, and the benumbing languor 
that has robbed his life of energy? Who has 
not discovered that impulse alone is useless to 
control life, as the wheel that whirls on a great 
engine, from which the band has been removed, 
is impotent of all result, and thrashes the air in 
vain? Yet we want to excel. We would like 
at least to win our own self-respect. We would 
wish to fulfil ourselves and not live in vain. How 
then may we achieve this great salvation? What 
must we do to be saved? ‘There are three modes 
of remedy, each one leading to the next, and all 
summed up in the third. First, we can regulate 
and use our impulses by harnessing them to our 
opportunities. Have you ever thought of how 
this lesson is taught us in the life of Christ? 
When He is a boy He hasan impulse, a divinely 
noble one—to be about the business of His 
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heavenly Father. He has gained a vision of 
His life-work, and He yearns to begin it. He 
tarries behind in Jerusalem, and with all the fine 
fervour of youth pours Himself out in earnest 
question and reply. It is only a glimpse which 
He gains of a larger world, and then He is sud- 
denly withdrawn from Jerusalem, and goes back 
again to the dull poor life of Nazareth. For 
years and years no word is heard of Him, and 
one might suppose that that sudden divine im- 
pulse to do and work for God was wholly for- 
gotten in the eighteen years of uneventful life 
at Nazareth. But it was not so, and we know 
that it was not. The opportunities were small: 
a dull village rarely visited by the great teachers 
of religion, a dingy synagogue, where alone He 
could read in the intervals of labour the great 
words of prophet and psalmist—that was all. 
But in the soul of Jesus that impulse never died. 
He was about His Father’s business all the time. 
He saturated His mind with Scripture, and used 
the quiet of His life for the development of 
thought and the deepening of conviction. How 
easy would it have been to have dismissed that 
fine impulse, to have acknowledged it futile, 
to have settled to the world’s work and for- 
gotten God’s work, as so many of us do, But 
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Christ used the impulse, and when at last the 
hour was ripe He was ready for the great work 
that God had given Him to do. If Reuben had 
joined his noble impulses to some noble purpose, 
how different might have been the record; but 
with him the impulse was wasted, and his life 
remained barren. Do not let it be so with you, 
my brother. Begin honestly to apply your im- 
pulse to the best work, to permit no right impulse 
to pass unused, not alone to feel rightly, but to 
act rightly, with swift decision and sincerity, and 
in that hour behold your redemption will draw 
nigh. 

The second mode of remedy follows directly 
from the first; set your mind on excellence, 
and be sure that it is not bought for nothing 
and may not be had cheaply. The most diffi- 
cult thing in the world is to be good, and to 
excel in goodness is also the greatest thing in 
the world. And the third mode of remedy 
is the crown and completion of all the others, 
Why is it that in us impulse outruns achieye- 
ment? Why are there these fatal lapses 
between the intention and the deed? It is 
because our nature is not harmonised and its 
elements are not reconciled. But in Jesus 
Christ there is reconciliation, even the forgive- 
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ness of sin; and the work of Christ is not 
only to reconcile us to God, but to reconcile 
us to ourselves. Here, as in all other sorrows 
of the soul, there is but one word that a man 
can say to his erring brother—the old, sweet, 
simple words, ‘‘Come to Jesus”; and that 
means simply, open your heart to receive a new 
guest, to thrill with the life of a new spirit,— 
nay, to share a life that is itself new, and which 
shall heal the discord of your nature, and har- 
monise its elements into a divine unity. To 
Peter, if not to Reuben, that remedy was 
known, and we know what was its efficacy upon 
that wayward passionate heart which loved 
and yet denied—denied and still loved; and 
that efficacy we also may know—when Christ 
is born again in our hearts, and there grows 
up in us a new nature which is renewed after 
God in righteousness and true holiness. 

We speak much in these days, and rightly, of 
the great new future that is opening on the world. 
We see rising up before us the turrets of the 
new time, and urge one another to be worthy 
of that better age, and of the great recon- 
struction of society which it will bring. So 
* be it, and let all the people say Amen. But 
let us not forget that all reconstructions of 
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society must begin with the reconstruction of 
ourselves—that in the unit of society is the 
future of society—and only as the individual 
can attain the stable mind, the spirit of resolute 
rectitude and goodness, can a better age begin. 
Let us pray “God save the people! God save 
our native land!” and again let all the people 
say Amen. Let us also, when the great dia- 
pason of the public prayer dies away with the 
lingering echoes of another ended Sabbath, find 
space to pray in passionate sincerity another 
prayer—God be merciful to me a sinner. 


III 


GOD'S GIFTS OF GOOD AND EVIL 
Preached on Sunday Morning, March 3rd, 1895. 


“What? shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil ?”—JoB ii. 10, 


THE book of Job is the greatest poem in the 
world, and it can only be understood rightly 
when we regard it as a poem. That there was 
a man called Job, the story of whose troubles 
floated like a legend in the imagination of the 
Hast, we may admit; as we admit there was 
a fabulous King Arthur, and a tragic King 
Lear. But just as the genius of Malory and 
Shakespeare re-created the figures of Arthur 
and Lear, and fitted their heroism and sorrows 
to immortal music, so the genius of some un- 
known poet seized upon the story of Job, and 
expressed through it the deepest thoughts and 
grandest hopes of man. ‘To this book, as to 
every other book of the Bible, we are bound 


to apply the tests of an intellectual criticism, 
47 
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because only by such means can the book 
become intelligible; and it will be found that 
the Bible is not the loser, but the gainer, by 
the process. If we lose the old mechanical 
theory of inspiration, which would necessarily 
make God the direct Author of every speech 
in the book of Job, and thus constitute God 
His own accuser in revolt against Himself, we 
gain a poem which once more becomes real, 
living, and intelligible, one of the great secular 
dramas of humanity, in which the divinest 
philosophy of human life and destiny is ex- 
pressed. It is no derogation of its sacred 
claims to speak of the book of Job in the same 
breath with Hamlet and Lear, or the poems 
of Dante; it belongs to the same school, it 
is conceived in the same spirit, though it is 
executed with an infinitely wider sweep of 
genius. Whoever wrote it was not merely a 
man of genius, but a man of profound religious 
feeling; and his aim was twofold. As a poet 
he sought to build up a great world drama, 
that should give a solemn and convincing 
picture of the tragedy and mystery of life; as 
a religious thinker he endeavoured to disprove 
the current shallow philosophy of his day, that 
all suffering was the deserved result of some 
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known or unknown evil conduct, This is the 
direct aim of all the speeches of Job. He 
stubbornly refuses to own that he has done 
anything to merit the enormous disasters which 
have overtaken him; if they are indeed of the 
nature of punishment, the punishment is wholly 
disproportionate to his desert; and hence he is 
driven to a higher and nobler method of justify- 
ing the ways of God with man. 

Now, in such a drama, there are great alter- 
nations of feeling, splendid moments which are 
summed up in splendid phrases, agonised 
moments which are expressed in a burst of 
wild and whirling words. Among the splendid 
moments there is none finer than that which 
is embalmed in this saying of Job. The attitude 
of Job toward life is at this point heroic, and 
his speech is one of the great heroic speeches 
of the world. We shall perhaps apprehend 
his thought better if for the words “good 
and eyil” we substitute fortune and misfortune, 
happiness and sorrow. Happiness always seems 
good to us; sorrow always seems evil. Job has 
been happy beyond the average lot: fortune 
has attended him, things have gone well with 
him, and all that he has done has prospered, 


What is fortune? It is some nameless in- 
D 
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tangible force that sides with us, that puts 
what we want in our way, and that instructs 
us how to seize the opportunity of success; for 
the most egoistic of us is, after all, dimly con- 
scious that many things happen to him with- 
out his seeking. What is misfortune? It is 
this same mysterious power ranged against us, 
and no longer our ally, but our enemy. Without 
any action on our part, any deviation from the 
righteousness and moral order of our lives, all 
things begin to be against us. If we had 
blasphemed and lost faith in rectitude, if we 
had been foolish, indolent, or vicious, we could 
understand it; but we have done and been none 
of these things. We are to-day the same men 
and women that we were yesterday. We have 
nothing to blame ourselves for; it was by no 
negligence of ours that the cattle were slain, 
the whirlwind blew, the foul germ of disease 
came floating through our doorways and struck 
our dearest. It would even be a comfort to 
us if we could prove such negligence or evil 
against ourselves, because it is always a source 
of strength to trace an effect to its cause, and 
know the worst. If Job could say, “I deserve 
this because I did so and so,” it would greatly 
simplify the position; at all events it would - 
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relieve the soul of that most intolerable of all 
suspicions, that God has blundered. But Job 
is too honest a man to admit a wrong he has 
not committed; simply because he is an upright 
man, he must be upright towards himself as 
well as towards God. So then he is driven 
to a diviner philosophy. Shall we receive 
happiness and fortune from the hands of God, 
and not sorrow and misfortune? Is it not the 
same power that makes things work for us, 
and work against us? Is there not something 
in the very order of life which ensures that 
every man has his just proportion of bitterness 
measured out to him, because without that tonic 
drop of bitterness in the cup the wine of life 
would corrupt by its own sweetness, and happi- 
ness become our worst disaster? That is the 
thought of Job, and it is a great and memorable 
thought. 

Now let us try to analyse this thought: not 
so much from the intellectual side as from the 
spiritual and the human. The hour comes to 
all of us when the sky darkens, and the wind 
of sorrow blows; when our successful march 
through life receives a check, our unbroken good- 
fortune is interrupted, and we are involved at 
last in the stormy whirl of that cyclone which 
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has beaten already on so many lives around us. 
How are we to face such an hour? In what 
spirit are we to approach it? Let Job teach 
us in this great and pious utterance: What ? 
shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil ? 

Now the first thing that Job feels is, that 
happiness and sorrow, fortune and misfortune, 
are equally of God; and simple as such a 
thought sounds, it is really the profoundest 
that the mind of man can conceive. Think of 
it: and you will see that, to begin with, it puts 
an end to the popular conception of the devil, 
and to all those religious systems of theology 
which are based upon the antagonism of the 
divine and the diabolical spirit. Thus, for 
example, the main doctrine in the religion of 
Persia is the presence of two great spirits in 
the world, the one of light, the other of dark- 
ness, who contend for the mastery of man 
and of the world. Man is seized by each in 
turn, is blessed and cursed, is comforted and 
menaced: for the good spirit does nothing but 
good, and the evil nothing but evil. Thus the 
world is ruled by a divided deity, and the one 
work of God is evermore to checkmate and 
undo the work of the devil. So far as English 
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theology goes, John Milton and John Bunyan 
invented the devil between them; and their 
view of the world is practically the view of the 
Persian. But now turn to the book of Job, 
and what do you find? In the great prologue 
to the drama, Satan appears indeed; but it is 
as the chained and impotent antagonist of God. 
He can do Job no harm without a divine per- 
mission. His motive for attacking Job is that 
he believes that the piety of Job has never been 
fairly tested, and will not stand such tests as 
he proposes. He cannot so much as touch him 
until God gives the word, and even then there 
is a point beyond which he is forbidden to go. 
Thus the devil is, as it were, the other voice 
of God—God arguing with Himself on the 
reality of Job’s integrity; and the evil that 
comes on Job is no malice of a spiteful and 
wicked spirit, but is a divinely ordered discipline 
for his soul’s good. And this is clearly Job’s 
belief. He cannot admit a divided sovereignty 
of the world. It would be intolerable to 
suppose that God is in danger even of being 
defeated by the evil one, or that such a thing 
were possible. The devil of Milton, who wages 
war against the Highest, and all but triumphs, 
would have been to the writer of this great 
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drama an absolutely impious conception. The 
devil of the popular imagination, who torments 
man when God is not looking, and works evil 
in the world in spite of the goodness of God, 
would have been an equally impious and in- 
tolerable conception. Better were it to have 
no God than a God who reigns but does not 
govern; who does good as far as He can, but 
finds that good for ever undone by a power of evil 
over whom He has no control. No, says Job, 
darkness and light both belong to God, and to 
Him the darkness is as the light. There is but 
one Ruler of the Universe: “ What? shall we 
recewve good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil 2?” 

This, then, is the foundation of Job’s thought: — 
that the universe is really under God’s control, 
and that nothing happens in it without His 
will. If this be not true, then human life is a 
diabolical arrangement, of which Job and we are 
the victims. But that is not all: the second 
stage of Job’s thought is, that it would be 
equally insensate and selfish to expect only for- 
tune and happiness, and never sorrow or mis- 
fortune, in our lives) And why? Because 
misfortune happens to others, and we see that 
in some way or other sorrow is part of the 
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human lot. Had Job never known searchings 
of heart on this very subject during the long 
day of his prosperity? Is there any man who 
can avoid sometimes wondering why things go 
so well with him and so ill with others? Does 
not the happy man sometimes feel as though 
he had cheated in the great game of life, and 
in escaping sorrow had evaded something of the 
burden of existence which all ought to bear 
according to their strength? Nemember how 
Job speaks of his past life—the widow and 
the orphan who had appeared before him, the 
sights of misery he had looked upon; and can 
you not conceive him going back to his own 
comfortable house after such experiences with 
an uneasy sense that such griefs ought not to 
have been denied to him, since they were the 
catholic heritage of all men? We all remem- 
ber the exquisite story of the renunciation of 
Buddha: how he sees the leper by the way- 
side, the old man tottering on the dusty road, 
the corpse carried out to burial, and asks, “Js 
life always like this?” and then goes back 
with sad eyes to his palace, and a voice in his 
soul which tells him he has no right to enjoy 
only when there is so much to endure, And 
we remember also how that thought worked in 
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his gracious and tender heart, until he felt 
_ that he could not fulfil his destiny unless he 
_also sorrowed; that not to sorrow was not to 
share the true brotherhood of the world: and 
so he goes forth in the dead of night, and 
rides far and fast, till he comes to the forest 
solitude where he puts aside his kingship, 
and becomes only a man, a beggar with the 
beggar, an outcast with the outcast. It was 
so that Job felt in this first shock of his 
calamity, He had received good through such 
long years: should he complain now that he 
received evil? Where God had given so much, 
should he rebel when the given treasure was 
withdrawn? Even in the depth of his natural 
agony was it not something to feel that at last 
he was dethroned from his pedestal of soli- 
tary bliss; that his unnatural good-fortune was 
ended ; that he was one in the common suffering 
of humanity from which he had been so long 
and so strangely isolated? He had received 
good: let him now show that happiness had 
not corrupted him, by at least having the 
grace of gratitude, and learning to say with 
reverence and resignation, “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 
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And this is the third stage of Job’s thought. 
For there can be no doubt that there is a deeply 
corrupting and enervating effect in prolonged 
good-fortune, and of this we have the clearest 
and most cogent example in Job’s wife. In her 
the one feeling was anger and resentment be- 
cause the fair weather of life was over. Her life 
had fallen round her in ruins, and she had no 
refuge either in philosophy or religion. She 
had become so used to prosperity that the mere 
thought of adversity overwhelmed her. It is 
charitable also to assume that love mingled with 
her resentment. The sight of the man she had 
loved—beggared, disgraced, and loathsome with 
disease—filled her with a sort of angry pity, 
which could not but find vent in bitter words. 
“ Dost thou still hold fast thine integrity?” she 
rails at him: “renounce God and die!” There 
is something in the very resignation of Job that 
inflames her to fury. She would fain, like 
another Lady Macbeth, put the dagger into his 
hand, and goad him to self-destruction. As we 
look at the unlovely picture, it is not Job we 
pity, but his wife: he has a philosophy, and she 
has none; he has thought out the problem of 
life, but she has been too busy enjoying life to 
think of its inner meaning; he is not surprised 
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that the sorrow which he has so often seen has 
found his door at last, but to her sorrow is a 
monstrous, an incredible fact, and is received as 
though it were a direct insult offered her by God, 
a cruel jest played off upon her by the insolence 
of asupreme Tyrant. And, alas! too long a spell 
of happiness often produces such a spirit in us. 
We get used to thinking that we are not as other 
men are, and that we are specially exempt from 
their misfortunes. We cease to be grateful for 
our happiness, and take it as our right. We are 
morally enervated, spiritually corrupted, and at 
the first touch of adversity are apt to turn upon 
God in bitter reproach, or turn away from Him 
in vindictive mutiny. 

One thing at least is certain, and it is a thing 
that Job deeply feels in this hour: that whatever 
part happiness may play in our lives, sorrow is 
necessary for us, as a factor in our moral develop- 
ment. Let us be sure of it—it does not do for us 
to be too happy. Tew of us can carry the full 
cup without spilling it. Hven those who have the 
finest natural endowment of tenderness and senti- 
ment are apt to grow proud, hard, ‘callous, in- 
different to suffering, careless of the deeper poetry 
of life and the higher visions of the spirit, when 
happiness knows no admixture of sorrow. But, 
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who has not felt his heart strangely softened in 
the hour of loss? Who has not found himself 
looking on the world with gentler and more 
pitiful glances after having looked into the eyes 
of death ? How many, indeed, have felt it almost 
a relief when the perfect ease of circumstance 
was broken, and troubles and difficulties thronged 
them—just as the sailor is not sorry when the 
long calm is broken, and the gale begins to 
thunder along the rising sea! We do not know 
how it is, but yet we have the sense that we 
have gained something out of sorrow; that a 
better fibre has been stirred in us, a soft fire of 
tenderness and pity has passed through us, and 
burned away the dross of selfish pride and sordid 
vanity. And it is because we feel that, that we 
can even say: What? shall we receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ? 

The evidence of this real need of sorrow in. 
human life is seen in the fact that/all the great 
lives of the world have been the tried lives. The 
names that thrill us, the histories that inspire 
our virtue, the episodes of heroism that gladden 
us and exalt us, are all linked in some way with 
suffering. ‘There is, in fact, nothing in mere 
happiness that is exalting or inspiring. There 
is no more uninteresting person in the world 
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than the person who has uniformly succeeded in 
life. The general contempt that is felt for the 
millionaire, or the man who makes money fast 
and easily and does nothing else, is not the fruit 
of envy, as is commonly supposed; but it is the 
working of a noble instinct, which makes us feel 
that there is nothing really enviable in such 
lives. We would rather have written the poetry 
of Keats, or painted a picture of Turner’s, or 
composed a sonata of Beethoven’s, even though 
it had meant that we were poor as they were, 
and uncared for by the world. We would rather 
have died with Gordon in the Soudan, than have 
made a fortune out of nitrates; have done the 
work that Livingstone or Moffat did, than have 
“‘ fed on the lilies and lain on the roses” of life 
with the luckiest millionaire who never knew a 
want unsatisfied or a calamity that could not be 
averted. Some acquaintance with sorrow is ab- 
solutely necessary to modify the corrupting effect 
of too uniform a happiness. The great lives 
have usually been lives that were greatly tried, 
and herein is their fascination ; the greatest. men 
have always been those who know the use of 
sorrow, and have learned to say: What? shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 


ee receive evil ? 
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Do we find it hard to say this? Do we who 
call ourselves Christians find it hard? I do not 
say that it is, or ever can be, easy; but if we 
are indeed Christians we shall not fail in grace 
to say it. For what commentary on the words 
of Job is there so penetrating or complete as the 
story of Jesus? If any single life ever lived on 
this earth had the right to perfect happiness, it 
was surely the life of Jesus. It was sinless by 
the confession of His enemies; it was unpolluted 
by selfishness or personal ambition ; it was de- 
voted to the good of others. Yet from first to 
last evil was measured out to Him, and His end 
was bitter, unjust, unfriended, and agonising. 
Yet He made no reproach against God. With 
a consciousness of perfect integrity, such as not 
even Job could hope to emulate, He never mur- 
mured under the worst stroke of calamity. He 
turned His back to the smiter, and was, as a 
lamb before her shearers, dumb. And His one 
word amid it all is an even grander word than 
Job’s—it is, “ Father, not My will, but Thine be 
done.” And finally, in the very spirit of Job, 
He accuses no evil power of malice, but sees in 
all the tragedy something permitted by God for 
His own supreme and blessed ends, and knows 
that through the evil of men God’s purpose will 
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be done, and God’s goodness find a final and com- 
plete vindication. Dear friend and brother with 
the grieved heart, my comrade in sorrow, here is 
our example; for to say that God is good, to 
believe that our misfortunes are not what they 
seem to be, but really serve the wise and good wili 
of God, hidden as it may now be from us, is to find 
a peace which is not of this world, and a triumph 
which “ outsoars the shadow of our night.” 

I notice, finally, then, that there are two 
kinds of peace possible to us: the peace of fact, 
and the peace of principle. The peace of fact 
is but another phrase for stoicism. It is in a 
sense the peace of nature: the natural stubborn 
elements in us which collect and harden them- 
selves under misfortune, and refuse to yield. 
In all ages of the world this kind of peace has 
been possible to men. It is always possible 
for us to train ourselves in silence, in mute 
resistance to the stroke of fate, and to resist 
endlessly. But the higher peace is~ the 
peace of principle, and this is the peace 
of Christ. It is not negative but positive. 
The peace of fact is the peace of Prometheus 
under the unjust wrath of Heaven; the peace 
of principle is the peace of Job, in the sense 
that God is good. It is sustained by our faith 
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in certain principles and supreme truths, the 
chief of which is the unbounded goodness and 
unerring wisdom of God. It is the peace of 
conquest ; the peace of inner vision; the peace 
of justified and resolute hope. Brother, there 
is nothing else that can truly enable us to bear 
the shocks of life. There are calamities which 
break down stoicism, and disasters which make 
a ruin and a wilderness of our pleasant theories 
of life. Life is full of mystery, and do what 
we will, it remains inscrutable. But if our 
souls are sure that God reigns, that happiness 
and sorrow come equally from Him, and that 
He is good; if we have the peace of self-con- 
quest, of inner vision, and of principle, we shall 
be enabled to look beyond these earthly shadows, 
and trust the higher will. And in the hour 
of sorrow it will not be with vain sentiment, 
but with solemn hope, that we console ourselves 
and say— 
Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 


But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal we call death. 
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We who have received good and evil of 
the Lord have yet one more supreme good to 
recelve in the coming of which all evil will 
be extinguished and forgotten: the divine gift 
of death, by which is restored to us all that 
we have lost, and revealed to us all that we know 
not now, but shall surely know hereafter. 


IV 


UNEXPLORED REMAINDERS 
Preached on Sunday Evening, November 18th, 1 894. 


** Whence then hath this man all these things ?”—Marr, 
xiii. 56. 
SucH an episode as this excites many thoughts 
and is fruitful of suggestion. Mark the bitter 
scorn of labour which inspires the comments of 
these men. “Is he not the carpenter’s son ?” 
—it is as though they said, “Is it not enough 
to ask that question in order to dispose of his 
claims?” Had He been the son of Rabbi or 
Pharisee it had been different—then His mes- 
sage might be credible—or at least would have 
merited respect. For, in the tragic history of 
labour, which ranges through so many centuries, 
two things are always found: First, that those 
who exploit labour for their own uses always 
talk of the ignorance of labour, forgetting that 
they have created that very ignorance: and 


secondly, that when out of the ranks of labour 
ip a 
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a true prophet arises, he is rarely believed even 
by his own class. You can observe both these 
tendencies in this incident. The wealthier 
people, who have come to hear Jesus out of 
curiosity, are offended in Him because He is not 
ignorant—He has stolen their secret, and eaten 
of the tree of knowledge which had been their 
special property: it is an insult to them to find 
that a child of the people can be so wise. On 
the other hand, Jesus had been speaking to 
a promiscuous crowd, and in that crowd were, 
many who were in nowise above Himself in the 
station of their life. You would think that they 
at least would be proud of Him? Not at all! 
They said in effect, “ We know his brothers and 
his sisters—we have worked at the same bench 
with him, and there can’t be so much in him 
after all.” Poor child of labour—hard indeed is 
thy lot, when those who are born to knowledge 
blame thee for winning it at the price of a 
thousand struggles—and those who have it not 
visit thee with almost equal scorn for daring to 
possess it. 

One thing, however, the very terms of this 
criticism make clear—viz., that Jesus had wis- 
dom and really did many wonderful works, and 
that however He was viewed He was phenome- 
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nal, Even more than this is implied, for is not 
this criticism in effect the finest testimony to 
the character of Christ that could be conceived ? 
There is no harder thing than to alter the mode 
of your life among those who have known you 
from infancy, to begin being a prophet under 
the quiet, searching, and perhaps half-amused 
scrutiny of familiar eyes: to utter new truths 
upon an air which is saturated with old associ- 
ations and traditions, to preach a strange gospel 
in your own country, and to your old neigh- 
bours. It is far easier to be a missionary to 
the heathen: the Brahmin will at least take 
your message for what it is worth, and will not 
be influenced by any question of who you are, 
and how you were born. But in preaching to 
one’s own countrymen the man always counts 
for more than the message. Nothing that a 
man can say is so potent as the good or evil 
of his life. 

The impression which a preacher produces on 
the mind is made up of innumerable details: 
something you know of him, something you 
have heard about him, some ideal of him which 
you have formed before you heard him: even 
the tone of the voice, and the glance or gesture, 
will contribute to the impression which his words 
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create upon your mind. Can we doubt that 
when Jesus stood up to preach before His own 
townsfolk everything that had ever happened to 
Him was jealously recalled? Had He ever done 
a great wrong, or walked with the ungodly or 
sat in the seat of the scornful, or acted with the 
least trace of self-seeking or insincerity — it 
would have been remembered now. Some voice 
would have shouted it out; for the good and 
gracious acts of a public man there may be 
oblivion, but his errors are never forgotten, 
But no such wrong could be remembered, because 
it had never been. They searched the record 
of His life and left no page unturned, yet this 
was the worst accusation they could bring 
against Him—that He was a carpenter’s son, and 
they knew that His mother was called Mary. 
There are various ways by which you may 
estimate a man’s character, and this complete 
silence of enmity is more eloquent than the 
loudest vindications of praise. 

But there is a yet wider and deeper issue 
involved in these words, and one which brings 
the subject into direct relation with our modern 
life. What is this? It is the folly of applying 
any sort of cut-and dried theory to the elucida- 
tion of human life, because there is always in 
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life a wider element which shatters your theory. 
Life has its mysteries, its unexplored remainders, 
its unsolved factors, and always will have. You 
come with your little yard measure, and take 
the square of the great house of life, and write 
down the length and breadth for me, and think 
thereby that the mystery is solved. Solved, is 
it? Yet you cannot tell me what length and 
breadth are, nor what such conceptions really 
mean, nor how you came to get them; and still 
less how the movement of a dozen molecules of 
grey matter behind your forehead made you able 
to express the ideas of length and breadth. In 
like manner these people came with a theory of 
life—a little theory, and a narrow theory—and 
applied it to Christ, but found that it would not 
fit. Their theory came to this: that rulers 
should be born from the ruling classes; that 
prophets should be the sons of prophets; that a 
man who was wise should be able to produce 
documentary evidence of how he got his know- 
ledge—and all this ought to be because they 
had known cases in which it happened. No 
doubt they were right enough up to a point— 
that we can all see. We can all recall instances 
in which families of lawyers, or preachers, have 
existed for generations: and when a man takes 
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his degree at a university it is quite possible for 
him to give us a list of all the books he has 
used in winning it. But is that all that is to 
be said? Can you reduce the ways of Nature 
to a diminished decalogue such as this? No! 
Nature will take care that though you have 
successfully explained a hundred men, at the 
hundred and first you shall be hopelessly baffled. 
He shall spring from no ruling class, but from 
the trodden dust of ignominious labour — yet 
shall the government be upon His shoulders. 
He shall be without form or comeliness, yet shall 
His grace win the love of men, and His glory 
fill the earth. He shall have trodden no halls 
of learning, have sat at the feet of no wise 
Gamaliel—yet shall His name be the Wisdom 
and the Counsellor, And then, what of your 
theory? And if your theory breaks down on 
the hundred and first case, what assurance have 
we that it was really true in the other hundred? 
—lIf you are wise you will say good-bye to your 
theory at this point, and ask, not in scorn, but 
with some awakening sense of the unutterable 
miracle of human life—Whence hath this man 
all these things ? 
Now, when I open my Bible and read a 
passage like this, the first thing I do is to 
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ask—‘‘ Does it correspond with anything in 
human life as I know it?” To some people 
it may seem irreverent to compare the life 
of Christ with any other life at all—but it 
seems to me much more irreverent not to do 
so; for Christ did not dissociate Himself from 
men, even the commonest and poorest men, 
but proclaimed Himself to be of them when 
He called Himself the Son of Man. WHe did 
more: He taught that what had happened to 
Him was something that might happen to 
‘others, that the miracle that made Him was a 
miracle shared in its degree by all men: for 
He adjured men to be like Him, and told them 
that they might receive a mystic addition to 
their nature, a re-birth of power and aspiration 
of which they could give as little explanation 
as of the wind which “ bloweth where it 
listeth.” That is the point at which we start 
then. Jesus can only be explained as mira- 
culous, but you also are a miracle, and a theory 
of the world which ignores the spiritual and 
moral miracles of life, leaves life itself absolutely 
unintelligible. 

Whence hath this man ail these things? The 
question might have been asked of Peter and 
John as pertinently as of Jesus. They were 
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merely two fishermen of Galilee, and yet their 
ideas changed the world and have outlived 
dynasties and empires. And what I want 
to insist upon is, that this is a question 
which is always uttering itself, and is always 
unanswered. Never did I more keenly feel 
its force than a little time ago, when I visited 
Shakespeare's town and county after a lapse of 
twenty years. There is the quiet town, abso- 
lutely unnoticeable in itself: the plain house, the 
meadow walk to Shottery, and Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage, the commonplace scenery of a country 
that never rises into the picturesque, and rarely 
into the beautiful. All that we really know of 
the life of Shakespeare may be put into a score 
of sentences. What advantages had he? None, 
that we can discover. How did he come to be 
the master poet of England? We cannot tell. 
By what sort of hereditary influence or environ- 
ment was there built up that vast brain from 
which shone a radiance which has illumined all 
the earth? There is no record. He stands in 
miraculous majesty, a mountain that has risen 
we know not how; nay more, while the moun- 
tain has its record written upon its brow, and in 
its depths, in the writings of this man there is 
no clear evidence of the processes by which his 
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genius reached its supremacy. One comes away 
from Stratford treading on tiptoe, and with the 
finger on the lip—for we feel we have stood in a 
place where all the mystery of human life culmi- 
nates. Whence hath this man all these things? 
You need not go to Palestine to learn the force 
of this unexplored factor in human life which 
defies all theories — Stratford-on- Avon, this 
“Northern Bethlehem” as Heine called it, will 
do as well, and this history of three hundred 
years ago is as significant for our purpose as 
the diviner one of two thousand. 

Now, you observe that these ancient critics, 
when they were confronted with the divine 
phenomenon of Jesus Christ, sought to explain 
Him by a cut and dried theory of life, and were 
offended in Him because they failed. How futile 
it all sounds, and how obstinately foolish! They 
found that He came from a wicked little town, 
and therefore refused to recognise that He could 
be good, merely closing the question with the 
spiteful proverb, ‘Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” They found that though He was 
a carpenter's son He was wise; but they passed 
over that conspicuous fact, and simply sneered at 
Him, saying, “ How does this man know letters, 
never having learned?” It seems an entirely ~ 
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imbecile way of trying to evade a fact that will 
not be evaded; but now ask yourselves if you 
are not to-day acting in much the same spirit in 
trying to force the great miracle and mystery 
of life into the narrow mould of your modern 
theories? Take, for example, the great doctrine 
of heredity, of which we hear so much to-day, 
and hear most from those who only value it as a 
peg for an erotic novel, and scarcely so much as 
know the etymology of the word. Heredity is true, 
no doubt, within its limits. Sins and blessings, 
unbridled profligacy and austere virtue, are visited 
upon the children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. It is a law, and a law that we ought to 
be afraid of, for its fiery sword can pursue us 
through generations, and bar to us and to our 
children the Eden we have lost. But when you 
exaggerate heredity into the master-law and final 
explication of the universe, and cram the whole 
bulk of human life into its sequences, you greatly 
err, and your theory breaks down. Human life re- 
volts from and outrages your theory. For heredity 
does not work uniformly and equally. If it did 
the great man would always have a greater son, 
and how many times in history has that happened? 
Which of Cromwell’s sons was ever heard of ? 
Which of Burns’s children was a poet? Which 
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of Dickens’s a novelist? Nay more, by what pro- 
cess of heredity can you explain Cromwell, Burns, 
or Dickens themselves? They are as utterly in- 
explicable as Shakespeare, and merely as a theory 
it is a much more probable thing that God actu- 
ally mixed the elements of Shakespeare’s mind 
with His own eternal hands, and sent that mind 
unheralded and solitary into the world, than that 
heredity ever fashioned it by the working of mere 
mechanical forces. And if heredity be so infal- 
libly automatic in its working, how is it that I have 
tastes and capacities for which no ancestor of mine 
for a hundred years ever gave a sign, or it may be 
that I have not what they all had? I grant the 
law of heredity ; I respect and fear it; but I am 
not going to bow down and worship it, and to 
proclaim it infallible, for I see that it does not 
work infallibly. No sooner have I propounded 
my theory than some great unheralded inexpli- 
cable king of thought or action rises up out 
of the common mire of humanity, and I am 
bound to cast away my theory and cry in simple 
wonder, “‘ Whence hath this man all these 
things?” 

Or take, again, another theory of which we 
are inordinately fond to-day—the survival of the 
fittest. It is true no doubt—up to a point, and 
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within its limits. It is true in nature that upon 
the whole the strongest survive, though not abso- 
lutely true even here, for in the struggle it often 
happens that agility defies brute force, and the 
weak confound the mighty. But when we use the 
word as applied to society, what we really mean 
is that the best survive—and that is a lie. It is 
a conviction no doubt calculated to give unbounded 
satisfaction to a selfish man who has succeeded in 
life, to believe that he has succeeded because he 
deserved to succeed, and others have failed because 
they are only fit to fail. It is a cheap and easy 
way of adjusting social problems to apply the 
survival of the fittest to them, and say that those 
who fail in life were never meant to succeed. 
But is that so? Will your theory really explain 
life for us? Why, it breaks down hopelessly at 
the first trial. ‘You will hardly say that Jay 
Gould was a higher type of humanity than John 
Bunyan, yet as the world counts such things, 
Gould succeeded and Bunyan failed. You will 
scarcely tell me that the aristocracy of this 
country, taken as a whole, have more solid sense 
and natural endowment than any equal company 
of shrewd Scotch or Yorkshire peasants, yet in 
the struggle of life those who know no labour are 
at the summit of affluence, and those who know . 
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nothing but the hardest labour are on the lowest 
slope of poverty. If the fittest survive, by which 
we mean that they succeed, Milton should never 
have been poor, Joan of Arc should never have 
been burned, Jesus Christ should never have been 
crucified, and Pilate should not have been His 
judge. You want an automatic world, so nicely 
adjusted that you can give us a drawing to scale 
of every cog and wheel in the great social mecha- 
nism, and then talk of its exact movements: 
but Nature will have none of your fixed theories, 
and just when you have demonstrated to a nicety 
that those who survive are always fittest to sur- 
vive, there swims up out of the past a blood- 
stained head, ringed with cruel thorns, and 
through that lamentable gloom of Calvary the 
whisper thrills— Whence then hath this man all 
these things ? 

Or, again, you may take up the parable in the 
same way about what we are pleased to call 
environment. It is true, I say again, up to a 
point, and within its limits—but it is not auto- 
matically and universally true. You can do 
much for a man by giving him a good environ- 
ment, but the word of Jesus still holds true, that 
it is that which proceedeth out of a man’s heart 
which defileth a man. It is true for many a 
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youth that a love of books will be a strong 
defence against the seductions of impurity, but 
let the history of many a man who has lain 
under sentence of death in gaol, warn us how 
far from universal is the law. Environment 
is after all but a question of soil, and the 
unhealthy tree will dwindle in the richest soil, 
and the sturdy larch will grasp the rock itself 
with iron tendrils, and find a soil where the 
very eagles struggle in vain for foothold. No 
—it is after all but a half-truth—and it were 
wise to remember that fact when we try to 
fashion it into an infallible law. No environ- 
ment has any final power to make a man either 
good or bad: the drunkard will debase a palace 
with debaucheries as readily as a hut, and the 
saint will walk with robes on which no filth of 
wickedness will stick through the miriest ways of 
life. And here, again, we strike upon precisely 
the thought that was in the minds of these men: 
they believed that to produce a true Rabbi a 
certain environment of birth and culture was 
absolutely necessary. They tried to fit their 
theory to Christ, and it was shattered by a force 
too strong for it, so that they could only say 
in mixed astonishment and anger, Whence hath 
this man all these things ? 
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And now what is the urgent and _ practical 
lesson which reaches us from this most suggestive 
episode? First of all there is the fact that there 
is something left out in all these theories by which 
we seek to explain the world, a necessary but for- 
gotten element, which alters everything. What 
is that? It is God—that is all, That is why 
your theories of heredity, and environment, and 
survival of the fittest are always breaking down. 
There is One mightier than man, and mightier 
than Nature, who breaks them down. We have 
learned much of the inflexible and wonderful 
workings of natural law during the last twenty 
years, and for this we should be thankful, for 
such knowledge is an unspeakable gain. It has 
begotten a respect for Nature, and, in a very 
high degree, a new reverence for ourselves, and 
for the laws by which our physical life is 
governed, which the generations of the imme- 
diate past did not know. But do not let us 
suppose that we have solved the mystery of 
the universe—we have only read the preface of 
its apocalypse. As I have already said, what 
we want is an automatic world, and that is just 
what we can never get, so long as God moves in 
it. A world that acts automatically is a world 
where no God is needed; and may we not judge 
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by the constant fluctuation of what we take to 
be the surest laws, that One supremer than the 
law is still at work in the world? For they do 
fluctuate. Life is perpetually contradicting them. 
They have been contradicted in our own experi- 
ence. We have gifts for which we cannot account, 
mercies for which we have paid no toll; our life 
has been swept into new orbits by influences which 
' we have neither understood nor controlled, and in 
our ears there has sounded not the mere clank of 
a mechanical world, but the whisper of a living 
presence—“ This is the way—walk ye in it.” 
Whence hath this man all these things? There 
' is but one possible reply: They are of the grace 
and gift of God. When all is said and done, and 
all that we know about heredity and environment 
has been stated, have we not still to say with awe, 
and with prayer and hope also, “He will have 
mercy on whom He will have mercy. He hath 
put down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble and meek.” 

But you will say that this sounds like naked 
Calvinism, and Calvinism you have yourself at- 
tacked many times, and described as an insuffi-~ 
cient and exploded theory of the world. You 
can label it Calvinism if you like—I am not 
concerned with the label but with the fact. And 
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what is the fact? Simply this: That you cannot 
explain the world unless you admit the action 
of a wise and personal God in it. Calvinism 
may be, and indeed is, an imperfect theory—but 
so is heredity, so is evolution, and Calvinism 
comes nearer the truth after all than either. 
Besides, it is you who suggest Calvinism to me 
—lI use a nobler and fuller phrase. I call this 
miraculous element which works in the world 
the grace of God. Grace—something given and 
not earned; grace that covers up our sins and 
gives us a mystic inward renewal; grace that 
deflects the great engine of natural law, and 
acts upon the soul by supernatural means; grace 
that out of barren ancestries produces genius 
and goodness, and out of barren souls creates 
the new man who is fashioned in the very image 
of Jesus Christ. Whence hath this man all 
these things? To the rational and wise man 
there is but one possible reply—‘ By the grace 
of God I am what I am.” 

The second lesson is a very plain one, These 
men were offended in Christ—and why? Simply 
because their theories failed to explain Him. 
And it is for this reason that men still reject 
Christ and Christianity, The story does not 
shape with our theories, or for that matter with 

F 
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the facts of life as we suppose them to be. 
We have put down in writing a neat little de- 
finition of what we call a miracle and the 
supernatural, and having done that, we say we 
believe in neither. But have we mastered our 
facts? Are we so entirely sure that these laws 
of which we talked so much act with such pre- 
cision that no deviation into miracle is possible ? 
It seems to me that Shakespeare was a sort 
of miracle. A miracle is, I think, defined by 
theologians as a suspension of natural law; well, 
the laws of heredity must have been tolerably 
inoperative in his case, for they ought to have 
produced a wool-stapler—they did produce the 
poet who is the master-light of all our seeing. 
And if they fail once they may fail again, and 
if a miracle has only once happened it may 
occur again. Whence hath this man all these 
things? You do not know, and for that reason 
be humble enough to own that there are more 
things in earth and heaven than are dreamed of 
in your philosophy, and cease to think yourself a 
superior person because you have learned to say 
that miracles do not occur. 

The last lesson is that the miracle of all 
miracles is Jesus Christ Himself. It is- not a 
question of anything that Christ did, but of what 
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He was. I may make some allowance for 
human credulity in my interpretation of the 
record of this or that particular miracle. I can 
hardly regard that as a deadly sin, since Christ 
Himself never laid the stress on miracles which 
the Church has done, and never made their 
acceptance a cardinal condition of salvation. 
But from the miracle of Christ Himself I cannot 
escape. That confronts me, supreme and over- 
whelming, and wrings from me the homage— 
“Thou art the Son of God—Thou art King of 
Israel.” Whether we have thought it so or not, 
let us now be sure of it, that the miracle of 
Christ is the greatest fact of history. It is im- 
possible to stand before that sublime apparition 
of Jesus without awe and wonder; shall I say 
for you—you all—as I now truly say for my- 
self—without love and worship too? It may 
be that many of you have not taken the question 
seriously; you have not measured how enor- 
mously human life is altered in all its prospects 
and conditions if Jesus Christ was indeed the Son 
of God. You have not understood the unspeak- 
able significance of this unexplained remainder 
in human life of which Jesus Christ was the 
true incarnation and consummation. 

Consider it now, then—for it concerns you, 
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A hundred questions will, perhaps, fill your 
ears during this week, but high above all, let 
this sound—the most solemn and far reaching 
of all questions—since the rise or fall of the 
world is included in it—“ Whence then hath this 
man all these things ?” 


Vv 


THE YOUNG MAN IN THE TABERNACLE 
Preached on Sunday Evening, October 7th, 1894. 


**But his servant Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man, 
departed not out of the Tabernacle.”—ExoD. xxxiii. 11. 


(‘Tore is something at once beautiful and sig- 
nificant in the relationship between Moses and 
Joshua. It is the contact of maturity and 
youth, of the master and the scholar, and it sug- 
gests to us that deep natural order which ensures 
that the young evermore step into the heritage 
of the aged, and carry on the progress of the 
world.| Ibsen, in his memorable play of the 
Master-builder, tells us that the builder was 
oppressed by a tyrannous and strange fear—he 
heard the young knocking at the door, and he 
feared they would enter in and dispossess him. 
But such a fear as this is impossible to the wise 
or magnanimous man. Such a man has long 
since learned the truth that the necessary man 


does not exist; that all work which we do is 
85 
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incomplete, because it is but an instalment in 
an infinite plan of progress; that the master- 
law of all human labour is that one sows and 
another reaps, and that we enter on the labours 
of others only that we may carry them a stage 
further in the great evolution of society. To 
be jealous of the young is as great a crime as to 
be contemptuous of the aged. The truly great 
and magnanimous man does what Moses did— 
he attaches young men to him, he teaches them 
his methods, he trains them for success, and 
cheerfully anticipates the hour when they will 
take up the work which falls unfinished from his 
hands. And the youth who is magnanimous 
and noble-hearted in like fashion will rejoice to 
be the humble disciple of the man fitted to 
instruct him, and he will learn to obey that 
hereafter he may be fitted to rule. That is 
the altogether noble and beautiful relationship 
between Moses and Joshua. [As Moses passes 
with shining face, a majestic presence, through 
the worshipping people, Joshua, a young man, 
remains behind in the Tabernacle, praying for 
that vision of God which shall fit him to take 
up the work of his vanishing master.\ 

But the scene has_a yet deeper significance. 
It is not merely this\dramatic contact of old and 
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young that interests us—the pathos of a great 
man nearing his end, and the fascination of a 
young man at the beginning of a great career— 
but we see that the bond between them is a 
common religious ideal. Moses is fresh from the 
vision of God—Joshua is seeking it, | To many 
a man in that promiscuous multitude of sensual 
Hebrews God was as yet a formless thought, 
religion an empty phrase. It had needed all 
the miracles of that miraculous deliverance from 
Egypt, all the strange splendours of Sinai, all 
the awfulness and loneliness of the desert, with 
their ghostly pressure on the spirit, to create in 
this mob of half-emancipated slaves even an 
elementary sense of God and religion. They 
still yearned for the easy-going life of Egypt, 


And by their vices brought to servitude, 
Loved bondage more than liberty, 
Bondage with ease, than strenuous liberty. 


They obeyed the law of Moses out of pure 
terror, but no sooner had the great law-giver 
passed into the cloud of Sinai, than the bond 
was snapped, and they cried, “ Up, make us gods 
which shall go before us: for as for this Moses, 
the man that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of him.” But 
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Joshua was not one of these. He, more than 
any other man in the vast camp, shared the 
spiritual passion of Moses. He felt God in 
every fibre of his young innocence, and the 
solemnity of high thoughts and great ideals 
possessed him. ( central thought of all the 
philosophy of Moses was that religion was the 
base of all thinking, that it was the spring of all 
right conduct, that it was the greatest thing in 
the world—the only great and worthy thing— 
and in these thoughts Joshua shared. He was 
a young man, with all a young man’s heat of 
blood and thoughtlessness of impulse, but he 
had learned this great lesson, and by learning 
it he had fitted himself for a great life. | And 
that is what gives a vital significance to the 
ministry of Joshua. For us to-night it in- 
dicates and illustrates the relation of youth to 
the Church. Here is a famous name, a man 
whose history is known, a man who was a 
maker of history, and the master-architect in 
the building of a nation, one who must always 
stand in the front rank of those few immortal 
heroes who have left their mark deep upon the 
world— and to what source do we trace his 
power? To the sincerity and reality of his 
religion. (He began life well and nobly: for it 
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is said of him—Joshua, the son of Nun, a young 
man, departed not out of the Tabernacle. | 

Now when we come to consider the attitude 
of people toward the Church to-day, and espe- 
cially of the younger minds of the generation, 
there are two tendencies which characterise the 
thought of Hurope, and in their degree the 
thought of England. ‘The first of these is out- 
spoken and bitter revolt against the Church. 
Consider what it implies that at this moment 
the bitterest controversy is being waged in Italy 
against Signor Crispi, because that aged Minister 
of State has actually avowed his belief in a 
God! Consider what it means that in France 
there is a great party that would eliminate the 
very word God from the common language, and 
who actually teach in the schools that it is a 
word without meaning. It is, of course, not 
difficult to understand the reasons for this enor- 
mous revolt against the Church, and against all 
religion. In Italy, the Church has for ages 
crippled the State—now the State retorts by 
ridiculing the Church, by disbanding her priests, 
by closing her monasteries, and humbling her 
pretensions. In France, also, the clergy have 
been responsible for the worst crimes against 
liberty, and it is not surprising that a people who 
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know that it was the Church which secured the 
stability of the second Empire, with all its 
infamies and corruptions, should now seize 
their hour of vantage to pay off the old scores 
of an unquenchable hatred. In each case it 
is the deserved hostility of a nation to a 
corrupt Church. No such vast and violent 
rupture has happened with us, but there can 
be little doubt that the masculine mind of 
this country is sensibly touched with hostility 
to religion. The period when each nation lived 
a cloistered life within the lines of its own 
territory, has long since passed, and to-day 
all nations are neighbours. Just as the germs 
of disease are carried to us from the farthest 
Hast, so the germs of thought, good and evil 
alike, are spread over the world. We, who do 
not forbid the free entrance of the alien, can still 
less forbid the invasion of the alien thought; 
and any wave of thought, started anywhere 
throughout Europe, finally breaks upon our 
shores. And do we not find distinct echoes 
of these great continental strifes in our midst 
to-day? Is it not widely assumed that no 
sound radicalism in politics can be associated 
with ardent faith in religion? Is it not also 
assumed in many quarters that all ecclesiastical 
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organisations, of whatever name, present a 
barrier to progress, and that the credentials 
of no Churchman are to be trusted in a popular 
cause? That is one tendency of our time, 
and naturally it is one that profoundly affects 
youth. Standing outside the Churches, knowing 
nothing of their real life and work, and too 
contemptuous to inquire, hearing heated denun- 
ciations of them, and making no attempt to 
discover where the truth lies, youth drifts into 
hostility to the Church, and finally into hostility 
to religion itself, 

There is, however, a second movement at 
work, and one which, starting from the same 
point, aims at a totally different result. It 
starts with hostility to the Church—it aims 
at a return to Christ. The one voice which 
at this moment dominates the literature of 
Europe is Tolstoi’s—and the whole burden of 
his teaching is a return to Christ. And what 
does that mean? It means that the real spirit 
of Christ is very different from the spirit of 
the Churches—that the Churches have built 
not temples but mausoleums for Christ—that 
they have killed their Christ under a slow 
crucifixion of forms and ceremonies. But His 
resurrection is at hand. He will rise again 
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—He must—He will. Once more men will 
turn to the Gospels, and the true doctrine of 
Christ will be received and recognised. Once 
more they will follow the Man of Nazareth in 
His effort to simplify life and spread the pure 
leaven of pity and compassion, and they will 
put on one side the fantastic and impossible 
Christ created by the delusions of the Churches. 
The Dies Ire will be sung no more—but the 
angel-song of peace and goodwill among men 
will be sung instead, The day for doctrines 
is passed—the day for duties is beginning. 
The Christ will rise again, and in His rising 
He will shatter the Church which was His 
tomb. The Church must perish, that He may 
live! That is another movement whose wave 
is passing over the world, and the young who 
feel all new movements most keenly are the first 
to be affected by it. Tolstoi in Russia, Russell 
Lowell in America—answer one another, and 


The echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 


What wonder that at this hour, to great numbers 
of the young, this spectacle of a young man in 
the Tabernacle should seem sadly strange and 
out of date ? 
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Between the disciples of these two move- 
ments there is a third party, larger and less 
intelligent than either, which is simply in- 
different to the Church and the whole subject 
of religion. I say that they are less intelligent, 
for none but the thoughtless and ignorant man 
can be indifferent to so vast a fact as religion. 
Think what you will about religion, but think 
you must. It is not possible to ignore a fact 
so tremendous as the existence of the Church. 
If it were possible to imagine some curious 
spectator of our modern life visiting London, 
but omitting to visit the Parliament Houses, 
where the laws of one-sixth of the globe are 
made, or the ’Change, which gathers up into 
one great ganglion the commercial activities of 
the world, you would say, and say justly, that 
he would have missed two of the most essential 
facts in our civilisation, But if he omitted to 
ask what St. Paul’s meant, what Westminster 
Abbey existed for, and why it was that in 
every village of the land there was a house of 
prayer, he would miss a far more essential 
fact. For prayer is older than parliaments; 
worship existed before commerce. I can respect 
' the man who, after some long agony of doubt, 
says mournfully that for him there is no God 
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—for at least he is in earnest. I can honour 
the man who denounces the Church as untrue 
to Christ—for I take it that there is in him 
some passion for sacred reality which accounts 
for his revolt, and at least he is honest. I 
can understand a land that has long been priest- 
ridden, and which has suffered by the infamy 
of a carnal priesthood, in the bitterness of its 
revolt casting off religion altogether—I can 
understand—and I can pity. But I cannot 
understand the man who is face to face with 
the amazing spectacle of a Church which dates 
its beginnings to the dawn of the race itself, 
having no curiosity to inquire what such a 
fact means, and why it is a fact. Such a man 
is beyond controversy: he has, first of all, to 
learn the art of thinking. Yet, often enough, 
it is from this class that we most frequently 
hear flippant ridicule of religion, and probably 
such ridicule is the only feeling awakened 
by what, to wiser men, is a touching and 
lovely sight—a youth who, like the ancient 
knight, keeps his vigils in the temple of God, 
that he may there receive the grace which 
gives nobility of character, and there see 
the vision which makes him consecrate to 
duty. 
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Moreover, there are two facts which every 
thoughtful youth must needs remember: the 
first of which is, that among us at least there 
is no ground for such a revolt against the 
Church as we see in France and Italy. The 
Church—in which catholic term I include all 
the various forms of religious life in England 
—has no doubt often erred, but it has un- 
doubtedly nourished for centuries the best life 
of England. No doubt it has often enough 
been shamed by its own children, but it is, 
nevertheless, a vast guild or company of men 
and women, united together for the best purposes. 
The great historic struggles of the last four 
centuries in England have all been religious 
struggles, and the end of each struggle has 
been to secure a freer expansion of the religious 
passion of the nation, The great philanthropic 
enterprises which at this hour make life tolerable 
for millions, have all sprung out of the Churches, 
and are for the most part sustained by them 
still, And the second fact is, that we shall 
show ourselves wholly ignorant of the witness 
of universal history, if we cannot perceive that 
religion is visibly the basis of all great national 
life, Nations rise as they are religious, and 
fall as they are irreligious. It was not until 
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Greece cast away her gods that she became 
weak, nor until the corruption of universal 
faithlessness had eaten into the heart of Rome 
that she fell. The one form of irreclaimable 
corruption is lack of faith; and we, who were 
nobly called by one of the Hlizabethan writers 
“God’s Englishmen,” have only to read the 
pages of our own history to discover that our 
greatness has always been in direct ratio to 
the force of that spirit of religion which has 
possessed us. That, then, is the first great 
lesson for every youth to learn. To ignore 
religion, as a negligible quantity in modern 
life, is simply the act of unintelligent ignorance. 
To forswear it and deny it, is an act of folly 
or misapprehension. In the Tabernacle of God 
there rise the springs of all that is best in 
life; the young man who tarries there for the 
heavenly vision, who begins his life at the altars 
of the Highest, sets the noblest type of man- 
hood, and achieves the highest gains of greatness. 
You have the history of a character and the key 
to a great life in the single pregnant sentence: 
Joshua, the sonof Nun, a young man, departed not 
out of the Tabernacle. 

But now let us go one step farther. I praise 
and revere the Church—I invite you to join it— 
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and, presently, I will tell you what I mean by such 
an act. But in the meantime let us ask what 
the Church did for Joshua, and what it may be 
supposed to do for us? As I read the story of 
Joshua, and as I compare it with the general life 
of the world, I see that three things are implied : 
he is a young man, and he departs not out of 
the Tabernacle—does not that mean that he was 
sedulous to keep the freshness of his young 
devoutness? For, is it not true that we begin 
life with a certain dower of devoutness, a certain 
aptitude for reverence and goodness? The child 
is always devout. In the child’s mind the very 
wonders of the world evoke the spirit of reverence. 
To the child, God, prayer, heaven, are natural and 
credible conceptions ; and so Wordsworth speaks 
of the child as hearing in his heart the murmur of 
the sea that brought him hither, and standing 
in the freshness of a light that never was on sea 
or land, a light which all too quickly dies into 
the light of common day. And what is it which 
most quickly and fatally destroys this first fine 
fresh devoutness of the mind? It is the cynicism 
which, in this age more than any other, is the 
vice and the corruption of youth, And who does 
not know how it all happens—the word whispered 
in the ear, the light yet bitter badinage which 
G 
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cheapens all good and gracious acts, the imputa- 
tion of dishonest motives to honest men, the scorn 
of that which is serious, the ridicule of that which 
is high, till presently the bloom is rubbed away 
from life, and laughter itself has a bitter ring in 
it, and a youth knows the price of everything and 
the value of nothing, and least of all, the value 
of the most invaluable things—innocence and 
honour, the simple mind, the truthful tongue, 
the uncorrupted heart? And then it happens, 
too, that when the devout temper disappears, the 
general scheme of conduct is lowered also, and 
the youth begins to slide down and down into 
a life where purity and honour perish, until at 
last he has to cry in some hour of bitter self- 
revelation— 


We have done with hope and honour, we are lost 
to love and truth, 
We are dropping down the ladder rung by rung, 
And the measure of our torment is the measure of 
our youth, 
God help us, for we knew the worst too young. 
That is what cynicism and the lack of the devout 
mind leadsto. “Therefore, keep innocence, and 
do the thing which is right; so shalt thou be 
brought at the last to thine end in peace,” is 
one of the golden sentences in the wisdom of the 
Apocrypha; and some of you may recall with 
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what startling effect a modern novelist puts the 
words into the lips of a man who has committed 
a great crime, and in the very height of his fame 
discovers that his sin has found him out. What 
Joshua did was to keep his innocence, to preserve 
the temper of devoutness, to seek the company 
of wise and high thoughts, and train himself in 
obedience to serious and noble aims; and that 
training made him what he was. 

Ah, it is easy enough to satirise and ridicule 
the youth who frequents the Tabernacle, and per- 
haps he is sometimes something of a Pharisee, 
and still more of a prig. But in nine points out 
of ten he is immeasurably the superior of the 
youth who ridicules him, He at least has some 
interests in life better worthy of a man than the 
newest ballet of the music-halls, or the latest 
odds upon a horse. And of one thing you may 
be sure, that when the hour comes for a nation 
to make demands upon her manhood; when 
leaders are needed for civic causes, and volunteers 
for vast philanthropic ventures; when the temper 
of the nation is made serious by some great 
calamity, some crisis or disaster—it is then to the 
Tabernacle that she must go for her deliverers, 
Gordon and Havelock and Sir John Lawrence; 
Blake and Hampden and Cromwell; Wilberforce 
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and Buxton and Zachary Macaulay—these were 
all the sons of the Tabernacle, and had fitted 
themselves by the consecration of their youth 
for the heroisms of their manhood. And it is so 
still, With all their faults, the Churches are still 
supplying the best manhood of the nation. For 
of all true and chivalrous manhood character is 
the master-chord, and he alone who has learned 
how to serve the Lord with all his mind and soul 
and strength will be able to do great and memor- 
able service for his fellow-men. 

And because Joshua kept the spirit of devout- 
ness and nurtured it, two other things happened 
to him: he found the true incentive to duty in 
the quickened sense of God which possessed him, 
and he came from the Tabernacle fully equipped 
in every element of manhood for the work of great 
statesmanship. For if it be true that nations 
become great only as they are serious, so it is 
true with men, and especially with men to whom 
life gives great opportunities. Nay, more, scorn 
or neglect religion as we may, we like religion 
in our rulers. We have more faith after all in 
a man who prays than a man who bets; and 
though we are cynics ourselves, we prefer trusting 
the saint to the cynic, when the hour is big with 
peril. I do not say that duty may not rule a 
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man who knows no God, but I do say that the 
most heroic feats of duty are intimately allied 
with faith in God. I do not mean to say that a 
man of genius may not, by sheer mass of mind, 
dominate his fellows, even though his character 
be notoriously evil; but I do say that in any work 
which means progress, and aims at real national 
blessing, character is needed even more than 
genius. There is not a man who has ever had 
great power in England for any prolonged period, 
who has not owed his power more to his character 
than to genius. Moreover, I do not address you 
as men of genius—for genius is rare, and this 
Church would hold all the genius extant in the 
world at the present hour—but simply as youths 
whose lives lie before you, and who will need 
many qualities of strength and of endurance if 
you are to be worthy of your manhood, worthy 
of your opportunities, and worthy of your nation. 
To attain that worthiness I say that character is 
the first essential, and all true grace and dignity 
of character is the fruit of faith in God. That 
is the history of the early manhood of Joshua. 
And Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man, 
departed not out of the Tabernacle. 

And now tell me, whether, after all, that is 
not a fine thing to be said about him? And 
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again, if a man of this order finds something in 
the Church that nurtures his best life, may not 
you? And yet again, if within the Church you 
may find men of this noble type of mind, are 
you not honoured by being of their company ? 
Many of you hesitate to join a Church from 
honourable motives—but some of you hesitate 
because you are ashamed of it. And pray, what 
does that mean? It means that you are ashamed 
to be of the company of Paul, and Augustine, 
and Wesley; that you fancy it a thing to be 
concealed that you are a member of an august 
~ association which has lived through many cen- 
turies, and through those centuries has been the 
fruitful mother of the greatest thinkers, poets, 
and workers who have blessed and shaped the 
ages. Be sure of it you do not honour the 
Church by entering it; the Church honours you 
by accepting you. You are not likely to find 
better company upon the earth; and if indeed 
you are so much better than the company, then 
it is all the more your duty to join us, that you 
may permeate us with your higher ideals. You 
can bear me witness that I have urged no man 
to join this particular Church, for of all forms 
of misapplied and mischievous activity, that 
for which I have least taste and least patience 
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is the activity of the proselytiser. I am not 
speaking of this particular Church, but of the 
Holy Catholic Church throughout all the world, 
the worshipping companies of Christians who 
gather in a hundred lands, and worship in their 
own ways; and I do say to any youth who 
desires a high life, you would do well to join 
their company. Join us, if you can do no 
better, and on the day you find us unworthy 
of you, leave us, if you will; but oh, somewhere, 
make yourself one in this great Society of the 
Soul, whose one aim is to do God's will, and 
learn God’s truth, and spread God’s blessing 
upon earth, by building up the Kingdom of His 
righteousness. 

And to that appeal I add one final word: 
bring your manliness, and not your unmanliness, 
to the Church, if you would join it. There is 
all too wide a tendency to-day in youth to de- 
mand as a condition of joining a Church all sorts 
of special provisions for the protection of what 
looks very like moral flabbiness. I admit that 
for the youth whose life is passed in a great city 
there are many temptations—and it is the duty 
of the Church to do all it can to minify the force 
of those temptations—but, remember, others have 
fought those temptations and become conquerors 
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before you, and with no special safeguards, I 
grant that the Church has much more to do 
than she has done for youth; but recollect that 
the great weapon of conquest is always in your- 
self, in your own will and aim and spirituality, 
and where these exist you will be victor, and 
where they do not you will fail—though the 
Church fenced the path never so sedulously at 
every point against the devil. You cannot be 
coddled into good character, and if you are true 
men you will not ask to be. The best equipped 
Church can do little for the youth who brings 
nothing but unmanliness to it; and the worst 
equipped will afford sufficient refuge and im- 
petus to the youth who brings to it all the forces 
of a manly character, as Joshua did. Joshua 
brought his manliness to God, and it is such men 
we want in the Church to-day. Before us there 
opens a new time, presenting many perils, and 
heavy with the shadows thrown by many diffi- 
culties. Slowly—but ah, how slowly—there is 
being evolved out of the struggles of society a 
new world, with nobler conceptions of justice, 
larger conceptions of truth, and diviner ideals of 
duty. For all intelligent men the period of mere 
blank hostility to Christianity has passed away, 
and even the attacks of Professor Huxley, brilliant 
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as they were, are already out of date. The very 
fact that Christianity is to-day being so keenly 
criticised is proof of the intensity of interest 
which it excites. It is toward Christ that the 
eyes of the world are turning. A new reforma- 
tion has begun, that may be even more far-reach- 
ing than Luther’s, and it is proceeding upon a 
clearer conception of Christ’s teaching, and a 
more resolute attempt to live it, than the world 
has ever known. It is a revival of reality, and 
for such a work the finest fibre of the finest 
manliness will be needed, for the fight will be 
long and sore. ‘To that crusade I call you, for 
there is none worthier. Join the company—the 
true society of Jesus—the august association of 
souls, who all too imperfectly, yet sincerely, bear 
the name and seek to do the will of Jesus. And 
from him, who, next to the Lord Himself, best 
knew the conditions of the strife, and himself 
lived and died gloriously, we may take our final 
marching orders— 

But thou, Oman of God, follow after righteous- 
ness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. 
Fight the good fight of faith ; lay hold on eternal 
life. Keep this commandment without spot, until 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


VI 


THE PERMANENT WORD AND THE 
IMPERMANENT UNIVERSE 


Preached on Sunday Evening, July 28th, 1895. 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My Words shall 
not pass away.” —MATT, xxiv. 35. 


Ir we are accustomed to reflect, we cannot help 
being struck with the seeming extravagance of 
these words. It is true that much must be 
allowed to the mind that thinks in symbols, and 
there is no great religious teacher who has not 
been also in part a poet, and has expressed him- 
self in symbols. But this saying of Christ’s is 
not to be explained as a sublime hyperbole. It 
is peculiarly calm, emphatic, and deliberate. It 
is uttered on a memorable occasion, and it sank 
at once into the general memory. It is givenin 
precisely the same form by both St. Mark and 
St. Luke. We are, therefore, reduced to this 
dilemma: either this was an extravagance of 
speech, quite unworthy of a divine teacher, or it 
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was the great saying of one who knew Himself 
to be more than men supposed Him to be, and, 
therefore, was justified in speaking of His own 
words being immutable as the very word of 
God. 

Now, what is the point of view from which 
Christ speaks? He is speaking of a time of 
uttermost commotion which will come upon the 
earth, the clash of arms, the fall of empires, the 
conflict of the nations. And mixed with this 
vision is a more vague and terrible vision of the 
end of the earth itself, and the winding up of 
the great human drama. The earth will pass 
away, that is, earthly things will pass away; the 
pomp and pride of men, the throes and splen- 
dours of human power, the steadfast and elaborate 
structures of human thought and civilisation. 
The heavens also will pass away, for the vast 
framework of the physical universe is itself tran- 
sitory, and will one day have served its purpose. 
But His word abides. It abides in the limited 
and rational sense that after this great shaking 
of the nations is over, the gospel of the Kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world as a witness 
unto all nations. It abides also in the sublime 
and illimitable sense, that mind is more than 
matter, and that truth in some way survives the 
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wreck of worlds. Thus the keynote to this 
passage is the contrast of the permanent and 
impermanent. Heaven and earth pass away, 
but the words of Christ shall never pass away. 

But it will be said that this explanation of 
the text does little to render it intelligible; that, 
in fact, it leaves it even more unintelligibly ex- 
travagant than ever. For let us consider the 
terms and realities that are thus set in distracted 
contrast : heaven and earth, and words. Heaven 
and earth are to us short-lived mortals the very 
types not. of impermanence but of permanence. 
“But where are the snows of yester year?” is 
the half-cynical and wholly-pathetic refrain of 
Villon, the French poet, when he recalls the fair 
and fortunate beauty of the dead ladies of his 
memory, and knows that their beauty has melted 
as the snow. It has always been a cause of 
enduring astonishment and pain to man that he 
finds himself, in spite of all his powers, with the 
frailest hold on life and time, and mocked in his 
decay by the stolid immutability of nature. The 
writer of the book of Hcclesiastes felt this when 
he wrote, “One generation passeth away, and 
another generation cometh, but the earth abideth 
for ever.” Gray felt it when he wrote in his 
immortal Legy— 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
Wordsworth felt it when he pictured the dead 


man 


Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees, 


—himself once so full of fire and passion, now 
still and insensitive as any stone. Matthew 
Arnold felt it when he prayed that in his dying 
hour he might be wheeled once more to the open 
window, from which he might behold 


The wide aerial landscape spread— 
he world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead. 


But on such a theme there is no limit to 
quotation. Human testimony overflows upon us 
from every age. The silence, the enduringness, 
the immutability of the heavens and the earth, 
have always seemed to man as a painful irony 
upon the nature of his own life. The grave 
swallows all; the sea of time, “ brackish with the 
salt of human tears,’ sucks down all the proud 
Armadas of human purpose and achievement. 
But the stars shine to-day as they shone on 
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Noah; the dawn breaks as it broke on Lot as he 
entered into Zoar, on Jacob as he wrestled with 
the angel at Penuel; the sapling outlives Cesar, 
the river runs singing on its course, though men 
may come and men may go; the very house 
that man builds outlasts the builder; and of all 
things which we know as permanent, surely there 
are none that so impress their immutability upon 
us as the heavens and the earth. 

Against these immutable elements, Christ sets 
in contrast, what ?—JWords. And what is a 
word? Of all things that we know, surely the 
most mutable, transient, and short-lived. It 
dies upon the blue air in the very moment of 
its utterance. Even if it be remembered, it 
is rarely remembered rightly, or for long. We 
see something of what this means in the fact 
that among men no reputation is so short- 
lived as the reputation of the speaker. The 
writer, the artist, the builder, leave something 
that may survive for centuries, but the speaker 
is forgotten in a generation. And Jesus Christ 
was not a writer. He was only a speaker, and 
He took no means whatever, such as are common 
among men, to give permanence to His teaching. 
If we had been asked to judge which would have 
endured, longest—the learned comments on the | 
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law of some scribe of Christ’s day, carefully 
written and preserved by His school of disciples 
—and the mere spoken word of a wandering 
teacher, whose pulpit was the wayside, and whose 
hearers the promiscuous crowd—there is not one 
of us who would not have pronounced against 
Jesus. Yet it is of this very spoken word, so 
transient, so likely to be misunderstood, so apt 
to be forgotten, so destitute of every element of 
permanence, that Christ says: Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but My Words shall not pass 
away. Surely we may justly say that paradox 
can go no further than this. 

But now let us shift the point of view a little; 
let us see whether or no there is any justification 
for this saying. If it be a mere extravagance 
of speech, we do well to resent it; if it contain 
a truth, we ought to find it. In what way can 
we find the explanation of this passage? There 
are two suggestions which may help us, and the 
first is, that neither earth nor heaven are really 
permanent, though we suppose them so. The 
gradual passing away of the earth and the 
heavens is, of all the facts revealed by science, 
the surest and most indubitable. As compared 
with the life of man, they may, indeed, be taken 
as the symbols of permanence. To the casual 
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eye, the passage of a century leaves little or no 
trace upon the vast framework of things. But 
when we open the great stone book of geology, 
we learn at once that vast changes have already 
passed over the earth, and we cannot doubt that 
similar changes are still taking place. The very 
things that seem most permanent to us, upon a 
closer inspection prove to be the sport of change. 
The glacier moves, and where a dozen years ago 
there was pasture, to-day the great ice-plough is 
spreading desolation, ‘The seemingly imperish- 
able peaks of the Matterhorn are crumbling away, 
and their total demolition is a mere matter of 
time. The seas shift their boundaries, the rivers 
their courses, climates change, the face of the 
earth is altered. And the same story is written 
on the heavens, where worlds are born and die, 
and infinite havoc marks the course of every 
moment. Of these tremendous processes no man 
can see the end; but we see enough to lead us 
to the deduction that neither the heavens nor 
the earth are stable; that at any hour, in some 
stellar catastrophe, the earth may perish, and that 
ultimately it will, in all probability, fall back 
into the fiery caldron of the sun from which it 
sprang, and the heavens will melt with fervent 
heat, and the earth pass away as a vapour. Let | 
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us be sure of this then, that when Scripture 
speaks of the passing away of the earth and 
heaven, it speaks of an indubitable fact. They 
are not permanent, and their seeming permanence 
is a delusion; in solemn and sober truth, they 
not merely shall pass away, but they are already 
passing away. 

The second thing that we see to be true is, 
that ideas are really more permanent than the 
heavens and the earth. That is merely to re- 
peat that mind outlives matter. It is true 
enough to say with Carlyle, “Nature only is 
antique, and the oldest art a mushroom”; but 
when we say of the Jordan that Joshua forded, 
of the Nile that Cesar swam, keeping his Com- 
mentarves dry as he swam, that physical nature 
outlived Joshua and Czsar, we express only a 
half-truth, Why, the Jordan was no Jordan till 
man approached its banks; it was a mere name- 
Jess babble of waters in a desert. And great 
as the Nile is, the book which Cesar carried in 
his hand, as he swam through the yellow waters 
on that mid-day, centuries ago, is greater. It 
was the thought of man that gave the Nile a 
name, a history, a fascination; and without the 
ideas which man has linked with it, what would 
it be but a dull stream flowing to a duller ocean? 

H 
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And we see the same lesson everywhere. The 
most enduring things in the world are thoughts, 
ideas, truths. They go on repeating themselves 
endlessly through endless generations. We speak 
to-day much as men spoke in the dawn of the 
world, and the thoughts that moved the earliest 
race of men are thoughts which still burn and 
thrill in our hearts. Think of how much has 
passed ; but see, ideas live. Think of the havoc 
and waste of stars and continents; but behold, 
thoughts survive. They are the only things on 
which time and death have no power. They 
alone possess a power of endless life. They alone 
are the permanent possessions of a world where 
all else is impermanent and transient. Is it then 
a mere extravagance of speech, is it not rather 
the declaration of a great and abiding fact—the 
fact that mind survives matter, and was meant 
to survive it, which Christ expresses when He 
says: Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My 
Words shall not pass away ? 

And now we begin to arrive, then, at the truth, 
or truths, that Jesus sought to express in this 
saying, which seems at once so enigmatical, so 
extravagant, and so sublime. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but the words of Christ remain: 
in what sense is this true? First of all, it is 
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literally true that the words—the sayings, the 
ideas and thoughts of Christ—have survived the 
ruin of earthly things and the change of heavenly. 
There are, for all men who think much, strange 
hours of doubt and perplexity, when the things 
that we thought real seem to dissolve into mist, 
and we no longer have a sure and positive hold 
on truth. Especially do such doubts assail us in 
relation to Jesus Christ. We may not confess 
them, but we feel their secret torture; and a 
bewildering incertitude paralyses both our hope 
and our effort. We sadly own that it is no 
longer possible to feel about truth as the martyrs 
felt; for, as a suggestive modern writer has put 
it, the secret of our spiritual misgiving lies in the 
fact that we “think with the philosopher, but feel 
with the theologian.” I do not stop to analyse 
the causes of these doubts. I merely acknow- 
ledge their existence, and I know I am not wrong 
in assuming that there are many of us here who 
know something of what this means. In what 
way are we to think of Jesus Christ? On what 
evidence are we to grant the tremendous claim 
with which He faces us? How can that claim 
be justified ? 

Here, at least, is one element that may reassure 
us: think for a moment of the miraculous vitality, 
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preservation, and power of the words of Jesus 
Christ. Let us paint the picture in the soberest 
colours of reality to our imagination: In an 
obscure village, and an obscure country, there 
rises a man who for three years—and no more— 
attracts the attention of His countrymen. In the 
popular sense He is illiterate; His enemies say 
with truth that He does not know letters. His 
friends and followers are mainly drawn from the 
common people—fishermen, weavers, tillers of the 
soil, people of no account, either socially or intel- 
lectually. With the notable exception of Nico- 
demus we do not read of a single ruler who rallied 
to His side, and Nicodemus was at best a timorous 
disciple. It is clear that neither His life nor 
death made any great impression on the world. 
No Scribe or Sadducee has preserved any record 
of His history ; Pilate had never heard of Him till 
He stood before him as an accused prisoner; and 
the rapidity and sureness with which His death 
was designed and carried out points to the con- 
clusion that His hold upon the people was much 
less potent than we usually suppose it. This 
Teacher took no means whatever to preserve His 
teachings. He never wrote a single line. He 
compiled no sacred book; He did less to make 
His teaching known than the least of the pro- - 
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phets who preceded Him. He was apparently 
content to hold dialogues with obscure people, 
and to go about repeating a few moral axioms. 
There was nothing startlingly unusual in the 
method of His life; one of the accusations 
against Him was that He behaved too much as 
an ordinary man, too little as a prophet, and 
ate and drank with publicans and sinners. In 
the nature of things, His influence should have 
been evanescent—His name and teaching speedily 
forgotten. Yet what actually occurred? These 
sayings of His display a miraculous vitality, un- 
paralleled in human history. They become the 
rallying point for a new movement which changes 
the history of the world. They are miraculously 
preserved, and their effect upon men is nothing 
short of miraculous. A new civilisation springs 
from them; they overturn empires, and sow the 
seed of new kingdoms, so that after nearly two 
thousand years they are discussed in every corner 
of the globe, and guide the lives of uncounted 
millions. Nothing could have seemed so unlikely, 
so nearly impossible. Yet that which Christ Him- 
self took no pains to accomplish, but which He said 
would happen, has been accomplished. These 
words of His—words spoken almost casually to 
little groups of men and women by the lake- 
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shore, on the mountain side, in the streets of 
insignificant Eastern cities—have survived, and, 
amid the passing away of empires, the decay of 
vast systems of thought and vaster experiments 
in civilisation, have not passed away, but remain 
as the inalienable Magna Charta of the spiritual 
liberty of mankind. I ask you to consider that 
phenomenon. I ask you to inquire what it means. 
I ask you to show me any other phenomenon in 
the history of the world that at all resembles it. 
And I ask you, finally, to say whether the mind is 
not driven to the conclusion that in Jesus Christ 
there was more than human wisdom, even the 
highest; more than human perfection, even the 
rarest; that He was the very Son of God, the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, whose words abide 
when heaven and earth have passed away. 

A little while ago I endeavoured to show you 
what the evolution of the Bible meant, and by 
what means it was attained. But when we have 
exhaustively examined the human means by which 
the Bible was built up, there remains something 
superhuman that impresses itself upon the mind 
—the miraculous oneness in thought in a series 
of books written by many men, and through many 
periods of history, and from many points of view. 
And there is a still more astonishing thing about ~ 
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the Bible; it is the fact that the evolution of 
spiritual truth ceased with Christ. Nothing has 
been added to His words. Nothing can be added. 
In the last two thousand years how much has 
been added to human knowledge in every direc- 
tion! How many new and startling words have 
been added to science, to philosophy, to sociology! 
But the words of Jesus Christ stand complete, as 
the final utterance of spiritual truth. Men dis- 
cuss these words; they apply them, and analyse 
and compare them; but they add nothing to 
them. No new Christ has risen; no other pro- 
phet has spoken; and all the infinite change 
that has passed over human life and thought 
has not produced any newer, any higher or 
diviner teaching than His. Here, then, amid 
the flux of thought, the ebb and flow of the 
ereat sea of truth, is something that abides ; 
heaven and earth pass away—but the words of 
Christ remain; and behold, as we think of this, 
our cloud of misgiving lifts and disappears, for 
we find in Christ the true Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls, who alone has the words of eternal 
life. : 

This is the first conclusion; and from it results 
a second—the permanence of truth, the fact of 
authority in religion. If we can conceive of God 
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speaking to man at all, we must necessarily 
conceive of His word as final. If religion is a 
need of the soul, and a primal fact in human 
life, we must needs have a centre of authority in 
religion which is immovable and immutable amid 
the impermanent elements of human thought, 
How impermanent human thought is, we all 
know. Men are continually shedding their be- 
liefs and opinions as trees shed their bark, and 
snakes their skins, in the process of growth. In 
the rapid march of human knowledge mankind 
is like a great army which casts its baggage 
away that it may move unencumbered on the 
battles of the future. No man thinks in mid- 
life what he thought in youth. The great 
teachers of the world themselves have no abid- 
ing word, and often their latest teaching is a 
direct recantation of their earliest. But we all 
feel that in a true divine religion no such pro- 
cess of change could be tolerated. We cannot 
have one religion for youth and another for age ; 
a truth that may be true to-day and false to- 
morrow ; a voice that contradicts itself, a revela- 
tion that varies in its message with the varying 
tastes of men. No; we ask, and justly ask, for 
religion a changeless, abiding, authoritative voice 
that will speak through all our perplexities the 
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sure word by which the soul may live. Listen 
then once more: Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My Words shall not pass away. Here 
is the true authoritative voice. There is no 
authority in churches, councils, or dogmas. There 
is no finality in the word of science, art, or politics. 
All here is in process of evolution, and all is rudi 
mentary, partial, and incomplete. We learn that 
we may unlearn; and our utmost gain of truth is 
but the promise of a truth that is yet to be un- 
veiled. But we cannot live by a religion that is 
only in process of evolution. We demand that 
the truth which involves the most solemn of all 
issues shall be permanent; that its evolution 
shall be complete; that it shall be the sure word 
of prophecy, changeless and steadfast amid all the 
change of time and thought. And in Christ that 
word is spoken. He speaks with authority and 
not as the scribes. He is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. No man ever yet took His 
word as his guide without finding in that word a 
complete code of directions for life and death; 
and something more than a code of directions—an 
inner light by which the spirit lived and walked 
in the light, as God is in the light. He who in 
sundry times and divers manners spake to us by 
the prophets, has at last spoken to us by His Son; 
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and heaven and earth shall pass away, but His 
words shall not pass away. 

And now let us ask, finally, what it is that 
alone can give true reason and intelligibility to 
this great and strange saying of Christ’s? For 
there is yet one element to be supplied before 
the text can be quite intelligible. The earth 
passes away; and with it men will also pass 
away. The heavens pass away, and in the 
great conflagration and catastrophe by which the 
stars and planets perish, all traces of human life 
will also disappear. And in the day—if such a 
day should come—when once more the earth is 
clothed with ice, and swings dead and sterile in 
the empty spaces of the firmament; in the day 
when an awful darkness covers all, and some 
frightful creature of the grey and stagnant sea 
creeps out and looks upon the burnt-out sun, 
and is the last loathsome speck of life left upon 
a globe that was once the very laboratory and 
womb of infinite life; in the day that is not so 
distant or unimaginable, when the forces of civi- 
lisation are exhausted, and the empires of the 
world are no more, and in the stagnant pools 
and swamps of what was once called London 
the wild-fowl cry, and the desolate light shines 
over some broken arch or ruined tower, which 
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is the solitary witness of a past magnificence— 
in that day what will truth be to man? When 
man himself has perished from the earth, how 
can his words abide; and what then were words, 
even were they never so wise or true, since 
there can be no memory to receive them, no will 
to cherish them? But will there indeed be 
neither memory nor will when heaven and earth 
have passed away? ‘The whole question hinges 
there. It is certain enough that truth has no 
meaning nor significance for the dead. It were 
the merest madness to speak of truth living 
when earth and heaven have passed away, if 
there be not something in man that always lives 
to which the truth can still appeal. That, then, 
is the final element in the problem. Christ 
says that God is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living. The permanence of truth implies 
also the permanence of the soul of man. The 
earth may pass away, but the soul returns to God 
who gave it. The heavens may pass, but beyond 
all stars and spaces there is some place where 
the soul of man survives and lives on, amid 
the wreck of worlds and ruin of change, And 
then to have received Christ’s word, to have 
lived by it and loved it, will be still to live by 
it and love it. It will mean that we are changed 
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to a new image, have passed into a new life, 
and abide for ever. The world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth for ever, 

Dear friends and brethren, among whom I 
have gone preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, 
I pray you give heed to this message. It has 
been my lot for another year to address you on 
the most solemn of all themes. I know, as no 
outside critic can inform me, the imperfection 
of my efforts. And that which constitutes the 
strain of preaching, and differentiates it from 
every other kind of work, is the enormous bur- 
den of responsibility which it involves, There 
is no other form of work in which my mind 
may engage itself that involves a tithe of the 
anxiety, the emotion, the strain upon the whole 
body and soul, which this involves. Brethren, 
my heart’s desire and prayer for you is, that 
you may be saved. And to-night, as I close 
another period of ministry among you, I would 
close it by affirming the unchangeableness of the 
truth of Christ. The appeal that is made here 
from Sabbath to Sabbath is an appeal to. that 
soul in us which Jesus Christ taught us is per- 
manent. Have we fixed our hope and faith 
upon His truth which is also permanent? Amid 
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the decay and transience of the world, the rapid 
flight of time, the passing away of all earthly 
things, have we found our security and refuge in 
God? For, secure as heaven and earth seem, 
they are even now passing away; and what is 
more, we are passing away from them. ‘The 
place that knows us shall soon know us no more 
for ever. The work of our life, and the toil and 
struggle of all the purposes of the great human 
life around us, will soon be complete. Leaders 
of men finish their work and die; movements 
spend themselves and are at an end; doctrines 
and dogmas are worn out, and no longer appeal 
with efficacy to the minds of men; but Jesus 
Christ abides. Every kingdom is shaken, that 
the kingdom which cannot be shaken may remain, 
and that is the Kingdom of Truth established in 
the souls of men. 


Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable 
Name ? 
Builder and Maker Thou, of houses not made with 
hands ! 
What, have fear of change from Thee, who art ever the same, 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power 
expands ? 


There shall never be one lost good ; what was shall live 
as before. 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 

On the earth the broken ares; in the heaven, a perfect round, 
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Can you join in that great triumphal ode of 
Browning’s? It is the cry of the believer—for 
to believe in Christ is to walk in the light 
and buoyancy of an unfailing optimism. It is to 
this that Christ calls each of us. We may live 
securely and at peace because we live in the 
hope of Jesus Christ our Lord. Once more His 
word appeals to us; and to live by that word is 
to abide with God in the heaven of the Spirit 
when the heaven and earth, and all things made 
with hands, are passed away. 


THE END 
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